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THE BEAUTIES OF THE GREEK TRAGEDIANS, 


AND THE ADVANTAGES TO BE DERIVED FROM THE STUDY OF THEIR WRITINGS. 


Tue Greek Tracepians.—How wide a range of thoughts are conjured 
up by these three words: dim visions of bearded sages, of chiefs glimmer- 
ing in antiquated armor, of flower-crowned youths, and female shapes of 

_Yare beauty float before the eyes of our mind through streets of marble and 
laurel groves. In all our ideas of those remote periods there is mingled a 
sort of dreamy unreality ; we can form adequate conceptions of the mili- 
tary skill of the heroes, the wisdom of the philosophers, the eloquence of 
the orators of Greece, inasmuch as imperishable monuments of their pro- 
ficiency in these arts are perpetually present to our senses; but we cannot 
fancy these worthies of old, fulfilling the duties and partaking the enjoy- 
ments of an every day existence. We can shadow out to ourselves the 
shape and air of Leonidas, when with laconic quaintness he bade the . 
Royal Barbarian “come and take” the arms, which in his overweening 
presumption he had dared to demand as an offering from the sons of free- 
dom ; we can figure to ourselves the port and action of Demosthenes when 
he hurled his thunderbolts of eloquence against the Macedonian; we can 
almost hear the dying exhortations of the half Christian Socrates, when he 
quaffed the hemlock in the midst of his sorrowing disciples. But when 
we would look upon these familiar personages in their domestic occupa- 
tions, when we would consider them in their relations as fathers, husbands, 
friends, as members of society, as beings similar in every essential particu- 
lar to ourselves, laughing at the same jest, laboring under the same infir- | 
mities, passing their days in the same restless search after excitement and 
happiness, we find ourselves utterly at fault—we discover that our heroes 
are but the heroes of a tale, possessing indeed the semblance, but destitute 
of the nerves, the sinews, the identity of men. ‘To enter on a disquisition 
into the causes by which this obliquity of mental vision has been produced, 
would neither be consonant to our present subject, nor could it offer other 
than a dry and heavy dissertation to our readers. Briefly, however, we be- 
lieve the cause to be, that the bulk of the reading world are but superficial 
— of the cream of literature, whereas it is only from the more re- 
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mote and difficult sources that we can draw forth information, as to the pri- 
vate economy and individual pursuits of those, from whom we have derived 
almost all that we know of the fine arts, and much even of the more ab- 
struse sciences. It is truly a marvellous consideration, that a little state, 
which never comprised a territory exceeding 874 square miles, or contained 
a population of above 135,000 free inhabitants, should have produced, more 
than twenty centuries ago, architectural buildings which no later age has 
ever rivalled, or even imitated with more than moderate success—sculp- 
tures, which are still the world’s wonder, and which the most eminent 
artists of our days look up to as models which they must despair of equal- 
ling—poetry, which seems—like the fabled olive of those regions—to have 
sprung forth a child of the soil, unplanted, and without cultivation, to be a 
stock of that tree, which in after times should be a glory and a shade to the 
four quarters of the globe. 

All other arts but these have come forth by slow degrees, have been 
brought to maturity by the talent, the labor, and the time of succeeding ge- 
nerations; these—like the boasted pedigree of the Douglases—are beheld 
in the tree, but where is the man who has seen them in the bud? 

The first exhibition of the drama in Athens by Thespis, is stated, ac- 
cording to Suidas, as having occurred in the 61st Olympiad, being 535 
years before the Christian era, by the most approved tables of chronology ; 
in the 72d, Aéschylus distinguished himself on the field of Marathon, and 
in the 77th, or 472 A. C., represented his Persians and other dramas now ex- 
tinct; four years later, in the Archonship of Theagenides, Sophocles gained 
his first tragic victory, and thirteen years after this Euripides was already 
entering upon his career of glory, which in the second year of the 93d 
Olympiad was closed by the death of the poet; and in the succeeding year, 
(405 A. C.) Sophocles, the last and most finished of the Attic school, paid 
the debt of nature, and with him ended the Augustan age, if it may be so 
called, of Greek tragedy. 

Little more than a century had elapsed from the period when, according 
to the Latin satirist, “ Thespis was said to have invented the unknown 
style of tragie poetry, and transported his poems from place to place in 
wagons, with singers and actors, whose eountenanees were besmeared with 
lees of wine,” till this new and untried art had arrived at the highest sum- 
mit of perfection ; and this too not in times of peace, of luxury, and artifi- 
cial cultivation, but in a remote and rugged age, when the refinements of 
domestic society were as yet unknown, when property, and even life itself, 
were held on an uncertain tenure; in a small and barren state, whose na- 
tives were at that precise moment engaged in a struggle, not for political 
aggrandizement or foreign conquest, but for the possession of their lands and 
dwellings, for civil and religious freedom, for their very existence, as a 
nation. What renders this fact even more remarkable, is the nature of these 
first effusions of the youthful muse, entirely distinct as they are from the 
crude and inartificial rhapsodies, which for the most part constitute the ear- 
lier attempts of nations emerging from the darkness of unlettered barbarism 
into the dawning light of science. Not like the war song of “the fair- 
haired Harald,” or the contemporary strains of the piratical Northmen, or 
the rude rhymes of the Heptarchy, adorned with abundance of wild and 
poetical imagery, but destitute of grace, harmony and order ; these singular and 
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beautiful works unite, in a great measure, the opposite quality of unshackled 
freedom of thought, with the severest precision both of rythm and arrange- 
ment. 

The causes which seem to have been most conducive to this effect, are 
many and various in their nature; arising, partly from the peculiarities of 
national character, and the different directions given to the energies of the 
human mind, no less through the medium of climate and situation, than by 
the more direct influences of habit and early education; partly from cir- 
cumstances of political and religious feeling, which tended more imme- 
diately to create that school of poetry, which has been imitated by every 
nation pretending to a high degree of civilization or literary acquirement. 

It will be our task, to point out concisely what were the peculiarities in 
the form of government and public worship, which fostered the tragic babe, 
and gave it power to spring at once from the cradle to the unrivalled pro- 
portions and perfect vigor of intellectual manhood. To exhibit some of the 
principal features of the system, as it may be almost termed, according to 
which all the extant tragedies are regulated, as well as the distinct quali- 
ties of each one of the poetic triumvirate; in what points they differ from, 
excel, or fall short of, the romantic or Shakspearian school; and lastly, what 
are the principal advantages to be derived from the study of these relics 
from a race deceased. In the course of our plan, we propose to lay before 
our readers one or two translations from favorite passages, executed with 
strict attention to the preservation of the force and character of the original, 
rather than to elegant and harmonious versification. 

In the first piace, then, the growth of poetry was favored to the utmost, 
by the proverbial fondness of the Athenian people for shows, processions, 
public festivals, and expensive entertainments of every sort; a taste which 
in after times proceeded to so incredible an extent, as to give occasion for 
the remark of Plutarch, “that larger sums had been spent in the exhibition 
of Bacches, and Phenisses, and GEdipuses, and Antigones, and the sorrows 
of Medea and Electra, than upon wars undertaken against the barbarians 
for empire and for liberty”—and for the grave assertion of Justin, “ that 
after the death of Epaminondas—whose patriotic valor had inspired a feel- 
ing of rivalry even to the luxurious Athenians—the public revenues, pro- 
vided for the maintenance of fleets and armies, were squandered on festi- 
vals and theatrical representations.” In order to substantiate charges so 
difficult to be believed, it will be necessary to look into the means by which 
these spectacles were maintained, and the manner in which the state be- 
came liable for the pleasures of its individual citizens. 

Every schoolboy knows, that the first commencement of tragical per- 
formances was the celebration of rites sacred to Bacchus by odes and 
music. These originally rustic solemnities gradually improved with the 
wealth and power of the country, till they became gorgeous processions, 
decorated with pompous adornments, and accompanied by hymns chanted 
to the sound of instruments; the prizes for the victory in the poetic contest, 
which had formerly been a goat, or a simple wreath of the bay tree, swell- 
ed themselves into golden crowns, and sums of money; and the illiterate 
and rude assistants were exchanged for the minstrels and tragedians whose 
fame has filled the world. 

So closely was the history of the heroes and warriors of the fabulous ages 
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interwoven with the mythology and religion of Greece, that there was 
scarcely a family of renown, either on the main land or in the Peloponesus, 
which did not trace its pedigree to an immortal origin; and on the other 
hand, there was scarcely an exploit related of the gods, during their frequent 
visits to the lower world, in which the destinies of some mortal were not 
involved. Hence, it was a natural consequence that the heroes, whose sor- 
rows or glories were incidentally recorded in the odes, should be afterwards 
introduced, in propriis personis, between the choral strains which continued 
to exist, even after the original object of the ceremonies had been swal- 
lowed up in theatrical diversions. By and by, it was found advisable to 
remove the scene of these solemnities from the market-place, or the temple 
court, to the shelter of some buildings, which were at first mere scaffolds of 
wood, calculated for the free reception of all spectators. An accident by 
which some lives were lost, during the performance of A&schylus and Pra- 
tinas, having occurred in the 70th Olympiad, led to the erection of a marble 
building, decorated with proscenium, orchestra, and the other permanent 
scenery in use on the Grecian stage. It now became necessary that the 
lessee of the theatre should receive some compensation for his labor and 
expenses—not, be it observed, incurred for the representation of the drama, 
which was provided for by a tax, levied for that purpose on individuals, se- 
lected one from each tribe to perform the duties of Choregia ; and by mo- 
nies set apart by the state itself—but for the cleaning and repairs of the 
building. This compensation was made by the payment of entrance money — 
but it would have been a grievance on the poorer citizens to be debarred from 
their favorite amusement ; therefore, during the representations—which are 
calculated by the learned Boeckh to have occurred at least on thirty days in 
the year—this entrance money was distributed to 8000 persons, and thus 
were the revenues of the state frittered away in trivial luxuries, till Athens 
sunk before the masculine vigor of the uncorrupted Macedonian dynasty. 

It will, of course, be seen at a glance, what immense encouragement was 
held forth to this species of composition, in a city where the actor looked 
for his remuneration, not to the favor of the audience, but to the govern- 
ment; and where the poet was incited to exertion, not only by the honors 
that were showered on him to an extent unknown in modern days ; not only 
by such reverence paid to the servant of the muses—that 
The (£mathian conqueror bade spare 
The house of Pindarus, when temple and tower 
Went to the ground; and the repeated air 


Of sad Electra’s poet had the power 
To save the Athenian walls from ruin bare— 


but by the more solid inducements of a valuable consideration, for we find 
that crowns of gold, and sums amounting to several hundred dollars of our 
money, no inconsiderable sum at a period when the precious metals were 
valuable in proportion to their scarcity, were frequently given by the state 
to the victors of the poetic contest in the Olympic games. 

These considerations, then, render it somewhat less marvellous that a re- 
public, whose population was always inferior to that of our own city, should 
have attained in its very infancy to so exalted an eminence in the liberal 
arts. Moreover we shall find it invariably the case, that wherever any art 
or science has been connected with, or brought forward by, religious enthu- 
siasm—whether we look to the Italian music and painting of the Romish, 
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or to the sacred melodies of the German Church, or in the present instance 
to the sculpture, the architecture, and the poetry of the Greek mythology— 
in those places and times has that art surpassed its kindred muses, in situa- 
tions less favorable to their advancement, as rapidly as the oak luxuriating 
in the rich soil of the valley exceeds its brother seedling stunted and shiver- 
ing on the mountain’s brow. 

The beauties of Attic tragedy are entirely distinct from the merits which 
are expected by critics of the present day; we shall find in its pages 
splendid versification---noble sentiments--abundance of horrors---and here 
and there a beautiful touch of pathos ;---but wofully shall we be disappointed, 
if we look for the sustained character-—the intricate and gradually expanding 
plot-—the deep knowledge of human nature---the action, life, bustle and 
reality, which constitute the charms of Shakspeare and his illustrious dis- 
ciples. On the other hand, we shall not be tempted to laughter by the ludi- 
crous incongruities, or compelled to blush at the obscenity which mar some 
of the noblest passages, and disgrace the immortal writers of the Elizabethian 
era. From such faults as these the Attic tragedians were precluded by the 
strictness, in other cases injurious, with which they adhered to the unities 
of time and place ; so great was the importance attached to this point, that 
although occasionally we find events crowded into an absurdly short space, 
as for instance, the arrival of Agamemnon almost simultaneously with the 
telegraphic announcement of the fall of Troy, sent by beacon after beacon 
from the heights of Ida to the towers of Mycenz, yet it rarely occurs that 
the main event of the drama takes place before the eyes of the spectator. 

The effect of this must naturally be a languor, and a want of interest in 
the drama; and this is an essential reason why no English translation of 
a Greek tragedy has ever been popular among us even in the study. We 
must beware however of forming a hasty opinion of the merits of these ex- 
traordinary works in a dramatic point of view from this fact ; for we must 
be well aware that it is a grievous labor to read an Italian opera in the soli- 
tude of our closet, and that if we should toil through one, we should be no 
more qualified to speak of its beauties than had we never beheld it. The 
Greek drama delivered on a splendid stage, with all its accessories of 
glowing costumes, pealing music, and dancing, must have borne about the 
same relation to itself, when conned in private, that the “ Miseri Pargo- 
lett?” of the Italian opera, when it thrills in our every nerve with the 
trumpet-tongued eloquence of Pasta or Malibran would bear to the bald and 
tame Miseri Pargoletti of the prompter’s book. 

Far be it from us however, to hint for a moment that it is irksome or la- 
borious to read a Prometheus, or an Agamemnon, an Electra, or an Gdipus. 
Happy is he, who has mastered the language so completely as to be able to 
read them and enjoy---till he has done this, he has done nothing, and the 
moment he has arrived at this result, if he have one spark of the divine 
flame, he may sit down assured that he will never have an hour of weari- 
ness more, which he may not convert into an hour of exquisite enjoyment. 

But to return to our immediate subject, we shall find it a very remarkable 
fact, that, although the more ancient Homer abounds in characters painted 
to the life, and sustained with unflagging spirit throughout the grave length 
of the epic, we shall rarely discover more than “the brave Gyas, and the 
brave Cloanthus” in the heroes of the buskin. Orestes, Agamemnon, 
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Achilles, and GEdipus might all change places and characters, as far as the 
tone and style of their sentiments, without impairing the beauty or truth of 
their respective dramas. Sometimes, it is true, we shall rejoice in the 
discovery of that “one touch of nature,” which “makes the whole world 
kin :” but so seldom, that it would almost seem as if the writer had stumbled 
on these accidentally, rather than from any very distinct perception of the 
identity of his creations. We will instance two examples, not less ad- 
mirable for their extreme beauty, than for their rarity. 

The relentings of Medea towards her miserable babes, after she has de- 
luded herself into the idea that her mind was nerved for their destruction— 
the endearments lavished on their unconscious heads—the sweet tenderness 
with which she revels in the fragrant breath, the lovely countenances, the soft 
complexion, the delightful embraces---the mournful regrets over the downfal 
of her hopes—-hopes of a happy old age, with these very babes glowing in 
beautiful maturity, happy, and wedded around her, soothing her last mo- 
ments, and closing her eyes when all shall be over---the doubts whether 
it were not madness to dash down her own cup of joy, in the vain hope of 
wringing the perjured heart of Jason, and the dark despair with which she 
smothers all her better feelings, and rushes away to prepare for her dreadful 
sacrifice—all combine to form a scene in our opinion scarcely inferior to 
Shakspeare’s finest,---the murder in Macbeth. And again the salutations 
of Clytemnestra to her injured husband—when having dishonored him in his 
absence, and plotted his slaughter on his return, she describes to him the 
miseries she has endured in the course of their long separation—are as per- 
fect and natural to her character of deep calculating hypocrisy, as any 
traits ever created by the genius of man. When she tells of her nightly 
watchings and mournful dreams, her slumbers broken by the lightest buz- 
zing of the gnat, and then bursts into exclamations of delight--too loud to 
be sincere—hailing him for one, as welcome to her as the watch-dog to the 
fold, as the cable which preserves the ship, as the supporting column to the 
lofty roof, as an only son to a father, as land unexpectedly seen by the mari- 
ner, as a glorious day shining forth from a tempest, and a living fountain to 
the thirsty traveiler—who cannot read the thoughts of her false heart—-who 
cannot recognize the honied bait which shali lure the victim to destruction ? 

If these be not the “thoughts that breathe and words that burn”—if this be 
not the genuine glow of fire from heaven--if such poetry as this cannot 
compensate for some deficiencies of plot and character, we have no more to 
say—if the fervid eloquence of the author of the Agamemnon, cannot speak 
to the heart even through the wretched medium of a prose translation—we 
have done! It would indeed be audacity in us to do more than give him 
an opportunity of appealing himself to those who know not the tongue of 
his country! In conclusion, we offer to our readers an English version of 
two passages, in our opinion hardly inferior to any in poetical beauty. The 
first, a scene between Phedra raving for the love of Hippolytus and her 
aged nurse, which will be found in the 197th line of the crown-bearing 
Hippolytus of Euripides. The metre of the original being the anapestic 
dimeter. The second-—-the account given to Atossa, the mother of Xerxes, 
by a trembling messenger, of the total destruction of her son’s armament in 
the gulf of Salamis. The latter extract from the 389th line of the “Persians” 
of Aéschylus is curious on more accounts than one-—“ The Persians” being 
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the only extant, and-—-except the capture of Miletus by Phrynichus, the only 
“ecorded drama---composed on an historical, as opposed to a mythological 
subject; and moreover being the account of an eye witness, and participator 
fn the glories of that day, which has rendered the name of Greece a watch- 
‘word for freedom, that shall live as long as the world may endure. 


FROM THE HIPPOLYTUS OF EURIPIDES, v. 197. 


PHEDRA. 
Support my frame and raise my fainting head, 
Maidens,—my limbs have lost their wonted tone-- 
Clasp my weak hands, remove the uneasy crown 
That sears my brow, and o’er my shoulders spread 
The shadowy curls in random clusters strown. 


NURSE. 
Cheer thee, my child, nor toss thy feverish form 
So wildly racked by passion’s storm ; 
Sooner will patience lull thy cares to rest 
And the calm courage of a noble breast ; 
For all of mortal mould, of earthly clay, 
Must bear their burthens, bear them as they may. 


PHEDRA. 


Oh! that my soul could quaff its fill 
From the pure waters of the living rill, 
Beneath the poplar’s waving shade 

In grassy meadows lowly laid.— 


NURSE. 
Calm thy sad heart, my hapless child, 
Nor publish to the vulgar ear 
Thy raving sorrow’s frenzy wild.— 


PHEDRA. 


Forth to the hills—the woodland wide, 

The pine groves, and the mountain side— 

I burn to strike the dappled deer 

Where keen for slaughter yells the chase ! 
Now by the gods! I love to cheer the hound 
Foremost upon the quarry’s trace, 

And hurl, with golden locks unbound, 

From deadly hand the sharp Thessalian spear. 


NURSE. 
Whence, daughter, whence these words of fear— 
This longing strange for huntsman’s cheer ? 
Why pant the mountain stream to drain? 
When by your royal turret’s side 
Yon fountain whirls in constant pride 
The silvery dew-drops of its sportive rain. 


PHEDRA. 
Oh! that rejoicing o’er thy boundless plain, *. 
Diana—amistress of the briny main— 
Queen of the chariot, and the courser’s rein— 
I rode sublime, and quelled the fiery speed 
Of fierce untamed Venetian steed. 


NURSE. 
Still do thy words in frenzy stray— 
As now thou drivest the flying prey 
O’er craggy steeps with hound and horn ; 
And now—by madness headlong borne-- 
Beside old Ocean’s sandy verge 
The courser’s fleet career dost urge. 
Oh! for a prophet’s tongue to say, 
What god ~ quenched thy mental light, 


And veiled thy soul in dark distraction’s night. 
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PHEDRA, 


Wretch that I am—what headstrong words have burst 
From my rapt spirit? what delusion curst— 

What demon’s ire~-—hath warped my mind’s control, 
And hurled me darkling to the abyss of wo? 

Alas! alas! whither has strayed my soul ? 

Veil! veil my throbbing temples--round me throw 
Thy mantle, nurse beloved,—-for I have spoken 

Sad words of fear and shame—mine eyelids burn 
With glowing drops of anguish--down I turn 

My bashful eyes—bitter it is to know 

Returning consciousness—to feel the dark 
And wavering struggles of our reason’s spark, 

Now sunk in utter gloom, now flashing high— 
Better! far better were it so to die 
Unconscious—~senseless—frenzied and heart broken. 


FROM THE PERSIANS OF ESCHYLUS, v. 389. 


What time the morning on her steeds of light 


Had climbed the heavens, and filled with radiance clear 


The universal earth, a cheering shout 

Of bold defiance from the Greeks arose 

Hymning their battle anthems, and the voice 
answering echo from the island rock 

Sent back the thrilling clamor—deep dismay 

Fell on the Persians in their hopes deceived ; 

For not as flying did the Grecians chant 

Their sounding Peans, but with souls unchanged 

Careering to the fight, the trumpet’s breath 

Kindling all hearts to glory, as their oars 

Cleft the rough billows in harmonious sweep. 

Nor long the pause, e’re seen distinct and near 

Their navy led to battle—first the right 

Hove into view, and close in firm array 

The central squadrons followed. Long and loud 

Was heard the summons——“ Sons of Greece, arise! 

Strike for your country’s freedom, for your wives, 

Your chibdene, for the temples of your gods— 


The graves of your forefathers—now! strike home! 


The contest is for all.” Nor pealed the while 

In fainter accents from the Persian host 

Their cry of battle—doubt nor dread were there— 
But ship to ship with crash of brazen beaks 

Was urged incessant—first a Grecian bark 

Razed the tall bulwarks and the carved pride 

Of a Pheenician ae , then the strife 
Continuous raged and close through either host. 
Awhile with lines unmoved the Persian fleet 
Sustained the onset, but anon the crowd 

Of their own numbers, in the strait confused, 
Wrought tumult to themselves and disarray. 

Nor each his neighbor aided, but their beaks 

And arrowy prows against their shattered sides 
Ungovernably drove and broke their oars. 
Meantime the Grecian barks with constant charge 
Thundered around them, that the foamy surge 
Was covered by the broken hulls o’erset _ 

Of sunken ships, and red with warriors slain. 
The sea-beat shores, the reefs, were piled aloft 
With armed carcasses; the barbarous host 

No longer strove, but in disordered flight 

Rowed wildly onward, while the avenging foe 
Slew them, like fish within the meshy toils 
Enveloped—and with broken oars, and spars . 
From shattered gallies, beat the flyersdown, 
And smote, and slaughtered. Terror and despair 
And lamentation o’er the deep prevailed, 

Till the dead hour of night by darkness checked 
The victor’s triumph and the captive’s doom. 
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THE EXILE. 


CHAP. III. 


A young unmarried man, with a good name 

And fortune, has an awkward part to play: 

For good society is but a game, 

“The royal game of goose,’ as I may say, 

Where every body has some separate aim, 

An end to answer, or a plan to lay. Don Juan. 


Tue morning which had brought to pass events, certain to leave upon 
the minds of a tender and affectionate family, traces of grief far beyond the 
reach of human consolation, far beyond the influence of years, was, in truth, 
but the keystone in the arch of time; the crash of the exploding mine 
which had no less existed, while slumbering in its untrodden caves, than 
when waking with the voice of an earthquake, to the dismay and destruc- 
tion of men. Long before had the seed been sown, long had it blossomed 
in rank luxuriance, and now, when the crop was to be gathered into the 
garner, wo to the sower as to the reaper, for the fruit of that seed was sor- 
row, and shame, and repentance now too late. 

Lindley Harlande was the second son of a gentleman of noble and almost 
titled birth, and of considerable, though not unencumbered property. The 
estates were tied up by a deed of entail so strict, that the paternal inheri- 
tance of the younger children was, in fact, a mere bagatelle. The eldest 
son, a wild and thoughtless boy, had resided for years, as he had also mar- 
ried, (married, contrary to the wishes of all who loved him, a Sicilian lady, 
not more famous for the beauty of her person, than for the cold and heart- 
less levity of her nature,) amidst the poisonous allurements of Neapolitan 
luxury. Lindley had passed through the regular routine of Eton and Cam- 
bridge; nor had he departed from either, uncelebrated for his talents, or 
unadmired for his social qualities. At the former, he had been as much dis- 
tinguished by the facility and flow of his versification, as by his skill and 
strength when captain of the boats, and first cricketer in the upper club. At 
the university, if he had not borne away the highest honors, or earned the 
reputation of most correct scholarship, it was, that he had turned his mind 
to the elegancies, rather than to the critical acumen of literature ; that he 
had quaffed the living waters of poetry, whether from the deep springs of 
classic lore, or from the lighter and more sparkling streams of Italian 
genius; that he had mused over Pindar, and Dante, and Shakspeare, to the 
exclusion of the drier studies of geometric or ethical philosophy. Here also 
had he shone in another light, for his laugh was the gayest, and his heart 
the most open, among the votaries of pleasure. Harlande’s hunters were 
the best, and no man could ride them like their owner; Harlande’s dinners 
were the most agreeable in the university, and last, not least, all that be- 
longed to him, belonged to his friends also. 

Alas for the bloom of the soul which flies even sooner than its rival of 
the cheek! Alas for the generous, the noble, the unsuspecting confidence of 
the boy! Alas for the warmth of heart, embracing every trivial kindness as 
a manifestation of sincere love, and hailing the every day acquaintance 
with the rapturous affection of friendship! Alas for the tear, gushing from 
its = a fount at the first whispered breath of pity! Alas, for the noble in- 
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dignation, kindling with no selfish blaze, at the very name of injustice or 
wrong! Alas for human nature! That all these must be changed and de- 
based, must be paralized and deadened, before the very name of boy is 
abandoned for the more dignified, as it is termed, the more dignified appel- 
Jation of man! Alas, that the confidence which dreams no ill of others, 
must be pinched and chilled into doubtful, debasing suspicion! That the 
feelings, warm as life, must be alloyed into the hypocrisy of politeness! 
that the tongue must be forbidden to obey the dictates of the mind! that 
the brow must be veiled by the iron mask of indifference, and the heart 
bound down to the narrowing, and despicable regulations of policy and in- 


terest ! 
Lindley was naturally expensive in his habits, and lavish from the very 


generosity of his soul. The allowance which he received from his father, 
liberal beyond prudence, was proportioned rather to the style of the estab- 
lishment at home, than to the future prospects of the boy ; although for a 
younger son, these prospects were so brilliant as to excuse, if not justify, 
the profuse expenses of his education. His father’s family, distinguished 
for talent, wealth, and birth, all to which the rank world bows the knee, 
had the power of advancing him in any line, to which his young ambition 
might direct its energies. Politics, the sword, the gown, were all within 
his reach! Nay, more than all this, a distant relation had, years before 
Lindley’s majority, entrusted to one, noted by the voice of the many as 
honest and honorable above the mass of mankind, a large property, to be 
ultimately divided between him and that dear sister, from whom this very 
morning had seen him depart as a lonely and heart-stricken exile. Among 
his college acquaintances, Lindley Harlande was constantly thrown into 
the society of the eldest son of the Duke of Rochester; several years 
younger than himself, gay, clever, and handsome, Mertoun soon advanced 
to that degree of intimacy with our hero, which, by very young men, is 
called, and supposed to be, friendship. They were companions in the hunt- 
ing field, and at the dinner table; their rooms were in the same court at 
Trinity, and their pursuits were, to a certain degree, the same. Mertoun 
had, however, one favorite occupation in which his friend had no share; he 
was already a professed and calculating gambler; his gaiety was consti- 
tutional, his good humor, as much as his cold heart, and unfathomed depth 
of guile, was a part of his nature : nor was it wonderful that the unsuspect- 
ing warmth of Lindley’s disposition should be deceived by the deep-laid 
hypocrisy of one whose youthful cunning, was more than a match for the 
sagacity of gray headed men. The expenses of this premature youth were 
not less excessive, than his expectations were enormous ; still a minor when 
the term of his studies had come to its conclusion, he was reduced to the 
necessity of raising a considerable sum of money, at a large rate of interest, 
for the liquidation of his debts. In his difficulties he applied for assistance 
to Harlande, who implicitly trusting to the honor of his friend, signed his 
name without hesitation to bonds for ten thousand pounds, the whole of 
which was handed over to the thoughtless prodigality of the noble spend- 
thrift. In becoming thus liable for the debt of the young lord, it had never 
even occurred to Harlande, that he ran any risk beyond that to which all 
mortal changes and chances are liable, the risk of death; against this he 
was secured by a policy of insurance, executed and actually paid up to the 
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period, when his friend should arrive at that age which is deemed by the 
wisdom of the law to confer discretion on the indiscrete ; and as the usurer, 
‘who advanced the money, was as well aware for whose benefit the loan 
‘was raised, as the borrower himself, it never once occurred to Lindley, that 
the obligation could be thrown on his shoulders, even if Mertoun should be 
guilty of such unparalleled audacity of baseness as to conceive the idea of 
so black a fraud. 

Time rolled onwards, but light and buoyant was his flight, and easily 
glided away the winged hours over the head of Harlande and his joyous 
contemporaries. To the regular routine of an university life, succeeded the 
broader whirl of the great world: the park, the opera, the ball, and the club, 
took place of hall and chapel; and still, in each and all, recommended 
by his talents, his handsome person, and the high fashion of his family, 
Lindley Harlande was the observed of all observers. No thoughts of re- 
sponsibility troubled his enjoyment, no dew of rising bitterness was scat- 
tered from the fountain of his pleasures, to be a torment amidst the flowers 
of life. In the wider field of the world, he found associates more adapted 
to the impassioned warmth of his own feelings, than the self-styled friends 
of his boyhood ; the inherent thirst after knowledge and fame, “ that last 
infirmity of noble minds,” which was still foremost in his thoughts, even 
while he seemed the most gay and careless idler of society, ever impelled 
him to seek out his acquaintances among men of riper age and more ma- 
tured wisdom. Hence he acquired something of that perception of thoughts 
and motives in the human soul, which, although natural to the hoary front 
of wrinkled eld, startles and astonishes when it is found dwelling beneath 
the polished brow and unaltered curls of youth and beauty. Hence he had 
begun to distrust, even while he loved, the world; hence he had acquired 
the hardest lesson of heathen philosophy, that the sum of all earthly know- 
ledge is but the consciousness of ignorance. Still it was not possible that 
one, so young, so glorious in the promise of his early manhood, so looked 
up to for his talents by his contemporaries, so courted by the eyes and 
tongues of earth’s fairest creation, should be enabled to look into the hol- 
lowness and vanity of poor mortality, as those alone can, who have been 
taught wisdom in the bitter school of personal experience. It was not pos- 
sible that he should do otherwise than love the variety of pleasures, which 
luxury offers to her votaries in lavish profusion. After long and dubious 
hesitation, he had determined on devoting himself to the pursuit of arms, 
and accordingly, by the exertions and influence of his family, the promise 
of a commission had been obtained for him, and at the period of his de- 
parture from home, his appointment was daily expected in the gazette. In 
the meantime his days were consumed in the usual routine of morning 
calls, and evening parties. Every afternoon his cab was still the centre of 
the gayest knot of riders under the trees at Grosvenor Gate ; every evening 
it might be seen dropping its owner at the most recherche dinaer of the 
night, and at a still later hour, whirling from ball to party in a ceaseless 
round of varying sameness. There was not a door opened, or a fete given 
in town, from which the absence of Lindley Harlande would not have been 
noted by all, and regretted by many of the loveliest and most fashionable of 
native and foreign beauties. 

Not a few mothers were there capable of considering that Lindley, 
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though a younger brother, with his brilliant talents, high family influence, 
and forty thousand pounds, would be an exceedingly good match for any 
one of the three or four ringletted girls, who, though pinched and padded 
into the most approved pattern of female form, and stewed by hot rooms 
and late hours, into the most delicate paleness, continued to hang heavily 
on hand, while another, and another, and another, were rising fast from 
nursery and schoolroom, eager aspirants for the pride, pomp, and circam- 
stance of matrimonial conquest. Many a fair daughter, even of less facile 
dames, hesitated not to declare aloud, that Lindley was the most agreeable 
of her partners, and to dream in her inmost heart how great would be the 
happiness, and to calculate how probable the chances of his claiming her 
not unwilling hand, to the exclusion of some duller and richer rival. The 
London season was drawing to a close, when a rumor arose that the mer- 
chant, to whom had been entrusted the sum of Lindley’s earthly wealth, 
was likely to fail. It was but a faint whisper, which he who first heard, 
dared not repeat to his neighbor, so high was the reputation, and so vast 
the supposed fortune of the anticipated bankrupt. But for one day did 
the whispered doubt continue: the second dawn came, and the doubt was 
such no longer,—the villain had fled. The man, who had professed to con- 
sider himself answerable to his God for every hour of his time, had fled to 
a foreign land, bearing with him the spoils of the widow and the orphan ; 
betraying the trust of his departed friend ; robbing even sacred funds of the 
provision laid up for the sick, and the aged, and for those who have no 
home ; leaving to his widowed wife poverty and despair, and the grief that 
heedeth not the voice of the charmer, charm he never so wisely. Heavy 
was the blow to Harlande, and heavier as concerning his sister’s, than his 
own calamity; for to him it was but a change from wealth to mediocrity, 
and his mind, though cradled in the lap of ease, was yet of that stamp, 
which knoweth not its own strength till the hour of trial cometh ; which 
stiffeneth itself against the storm with more enduring hardihood, as the 
blasts wax stronger, and the attacks of adversity more and more prevail. 
He left London, broke up his establishment, and retired to the quiet of his 
father’s seat, amidst the real regrets of a few, and the cold pity of the mul- 
titude. The price of his carriages and horses more than paid all his personal 
debts ; for when it was announced that the sale of Harlande’s hunters would 
come on at Tattersal’s on Monday, not even the settling day of Derby or 
Leger could show a more crowded court, or number a greater multitude of 
cabs, stanhopes, and hacks, than was gathered around the dingy archway, 
to the joy of the red coated pensioners, whose wooden legs and patch-co- 
vered eyes, no less than blazoned liveries of military service, earned for 
them the charge of horse or carriage, and the trifling reward of easy duty. 
And, in fact, more real sympathy was displayed among the needy veterans 
without, than among the wealthy and titled crowd within, who thronged 
to bid for the property, and profit by the losses of their late companion ; for 

_ kind smile and cheery notice of the young man, as he had flung the 
rein » their grasp at the gardens, had sunk deeper into the hearts of the 
poor, .han the alms dispensed with no niggard hand. Nota shadow of 
blame had attached to his character—not a human being could boast of ob- 
ligation conferred, or money due,—and when Lindley appeared in the 
country with the solitary groom, (who had resolved to enlist in whatever 
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regiment his master should join, and follow him in sorrow and warfare, 
whom he had learned to love in happiness and peace,) and the two favorite 
horses, reserved to be his chargers, and to carry that master through fields 
of blood, whom they had so often borne in glorious sport by Whissendine 
pasture and Billesdon Coplow, he appeared only to be respected more truly 
for his noble endurance of the evils, than he had been loved for his social 
enjoyment, of the goods of life. Truly! too truly has it been said, that no 
calamity ever comes single! Scarcely had the shock of this grief past away, 
before letter after letter showered in from the Jew, who had advanced the 
money to Mertoun on Lindley’s security. At first they were merely notices 
of the approaching term of payment; then urgent claims, and at length, 
coarse threatenings. To Lindley’s repeated appeals to Mertoun’s honor 
no answers were received. By and by an attorney’s notice arrived—that 
Lord Mertoun had been a minor at the time specified, consequently no 
claim could lie ; that in the bond, Lord Mertoun’s name was not once men- 
tioned ; lastly, that Lord Mertoun disclaimed all connexion with Mr. Har- 
lande’s pecuniary affairs. Well did the victim know, that if once arrested, 
he had no possible means of escape from eternal imprisonment, except in 
taking refuge under the act which his high pride forbade, or in the payment 
of the claim by his relations, which his knowledge of the world declared to 
be utterly hopeless. For, although the wealthy and powerful oftentimes 
feel pride and pleasure in conferring on their dependants obligations un- 
bought by sacrifice, and not interfering with the sordid considerations of 
self, it is hardly less rare to find a rich man who will unloose his purse-~ 
strings to the necessities of another, than a rock which will pour forth its 
flinty bosom in streams of living water, at the pleadings of the wayworn 
pilgrim. 

A few weeks he struggled against his misfortunes—a few weeks he strove 
to bend, then to compel Mertoun to justice ; each course vain alike, and 
hopeless. No proof existed,—none were aware of the transaction but the 
Jew and themselves. The former knew that he had no claim on the real 
borrower, while it was his interest to keep in with a client whose wants 
were daily increasing, and who could now give undoubted security. Again, 
what was the word of a man who had avowedly retired from the expenses 
of the world, against the affirmation of one, certainly a little lower than the 
angels, yet reared far above the many in wealth and fashion, elevated on 
his pinnacle, an obscene, but honored idol, far above the crouching knees 
and humbled heads of his idiotic and besotted adorers. 

A few weeks of gnawing care and vexation, smothered to spare the feel- 
ings of others—a few weeks of agony, vainly concealed beneath the hollow 
laugh and writhing lip—a few weeks, which had wrought changes on his 
countenance far deeper than the traces of years, or the corrosion of disease 
—changes not unmarked, though unobserved, by his doting mother, and the 
sister who loved him more than her own life ;—a few weeks, and a friend 
wrote him word that a writ was already sued out against him, and that the 
morrow would consign him to gyves, and fellowship with the outcasts of 
society, the fraudulent debtor, and unconvicted felon. 

The fatal moment came, and he was calm,—he took his measures with a 
coolness, almost terrible under such harrassing excitement ; he arranged his 
own escape in one direction, and that the suspicion of his pursuers should 
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be turned to another; he arranged how his still faithful follower should 
communicate with him ;—and bitter was the resolution which he took, of 
departing without a single farewell ;—bitter it was, but frustrated by the 
quick observation and deep devotion of Julia. 


“ He passed 
From out the massy gate of that old hall, 
. And mounting on his steed, he went his way.” 


CHAP. IV. 


My mother earth ! 
And thou fresh breaking day, and you, ye mountains, 
Why are ye beautiful ? I cannot love ye. 
And thou, the bright eye of the universe, 
That openest over all, and unto all 
Art a delight—thou shinest not on my heart. MANFReD. 


Tue sun at high noon was pouring floods of lustre over an unclouded 
sky, and wide expanse of heathery moorland, broken into vast round headed 
hills, here rising in dark relief against the horizon, their summits crowned 
with gray and shivered rocks, their sides clothed in a rich robe of purple 
bloom ; and there sinking into green morasses of bog and moss, haunted by 
the snipe and curlew, which fed and fluttered round their secluded springs, 
fearless of injury or intrusion from the dogs of wandering sportsmen, or 
from the nightly robber of the fold. Through these unfrequented moors a 
devious horsetrack, scarcely to be distinguished by a deeper shade of eme- 
rald verdure from the heather amongst which it wound, afforded a near though 
difficult access, from the fair horse pastures of Cleveland, and lonely val- 
leys of the Swale and Ure, to the mighty marts of wealth and manufacture 
in the West Riding of York, whose produce is prized alike by the powerful 
republicans of the transatlantic world, and the simple natives of the 
southern seas. 

On the verge of one of the deep ravines, or ghylls, as they are yet called 
in the north, (retaining even now the ancient nomenclature of the rude 
Norsemen, whose language still taints the dialect of districts where they 
reigned of yore,) where the horsetrack breaking abruptly off left no clue to 
the traveller’s eye by which to regain it on the other side, paused a horse- 
man nobly mounted, though the gallant beast be backed gave evident tokens 
in distended nostrils, heaving flank, and foam-besprinkled rein, of a toilsome 
road already passed. The spot on which they stood, declared that miles 
more were to be travelled over, before the wayfarers could approach the 
dwellings of men. At the bottom of the gorge, which seemed the breast 
of the hill, with a trenched scar hundreds of feet in depth, although so nar- 
row that hare or moorfowl on the further brink might have fallen a sure 
victim to the unerring gun, a noisy brooklet raved through tangled thickets 
of hazel, ash, and alder, shedding a constant twilight over the puny cas- 
cades of their mimic torrent, while the top of the pass was steeped in the 
full radiance of day. 

It was evident from the searching glance with which the rider scanned 
the broken banks, and stony channel before him, that the brief halt he now 
made, was but a compelled check in his rapid career. 

While he paused, however, it seemed that he thought of the necessities 
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ef his faithful companion, at least he dismounted, and leading him care- 
fully by the bridle, down a smoother part of the descent, selected for repose 
a clear spot of dry and withered fern, sheltered from the sun by surround- 
ing coppice and watered by a thread-like rill hurrying down to join the 
larger brook, augmenting its bulk and swelling its murmurs by the humble 
tribute from a nameless source. 

Here he loosed the girths, removed the bridle, rubbed dry the glossy limbs 
of his charger from sweat and foam-flake, bathed his fetlocks in the cold 
fountain, and shook out a few handfuls of oats from the slender wallet at his 
croup: his eye sparkled, and a brief smile lighted the gloom of his coun- 
tenance, as the good horse whinnied his thanks with erected ear, and turned 
untamed in strength, and unbroken in spirit, to his well-earned provender. 

Then and not till then he plunged his own throbbing front and bloodshot 
eye into the stony basin of the spring, struggled to eat a few mouthfuls, but 
checked by the swelling convulsions of his throat, cast aside the untasted 
food, and stretched himself in gloomy contemplation, as silent as the sleep 
that knows no waking; beside the mossgrown channel of the mountain 
stream. 

It was Lindley Harlande, who thus abandoned to solitary thought, lived 
over again, in one hour of lonely grief, the hurried years of stirring joy and 
and stormy excitement. The swift whirl of events were as clearly defined 
before the vision of his agonized spirit, as they had formerly gleamed on his 
corporeal eyes: the chase, the court, the ball-room flitted through his mind 
like the changes of a troubleddream. ‘T'here stood before him the smooth 
and obsequious Jew, cringing to destroy his high-born clients—there the 
wily and false-hearted Mertoun, sneering his contempt at the friend whose 
fortunes he had ruined, and whose character he had blighted—and ever 
and anon with these dark pictures mingled rare forms of female loveliness ; 
the sweet kiss of Julia again melted on her brother’s brow; the soft hand 
of one even dearer than she trembled and half responded to his presure.—— 
Then came the bitter brief curse, the fist clenched against his burning 
forehead, as the conviction returned that this cup was dashed from his lip 
forever. Again flashed the high and ardent imagining of hair-breadth 
scapes, and wild struggles for glory on the sands of the tropical desert, or 
the waves of the wild pacific: of wealth restored, and fame reinstated, of 
home and happiness recovered by the toil, and dignified by the dangers of 
honorable exertion. 

An hour might have passed away in these musings, when the waking 
dreamer was roused by a low rustle in the coppice above, succeeded by the 
vehement rush of man or beast forcing his way down the steep and tan- 
gled declivity. The young man’s frown contracted, as he rose silently to 
his feet; and thrusting his hand into the bosom of his dark riding-frock 
seemed to grasp the hilt of dirk or pistol, for the resolved defence of des- 
pair. In an instant a small wire-haired terrier burst from the bushes pant- 
ing and travel-soiled, yet on the sight of Harlande he sprang almost to 
his face, yelling his very heart out in joy for the recovery of his astonished 
master.—F or the first time the fountains of grief were loosed; the tears 
which had been frozen in Lindley’s brain by the intensity of his anguish, 
burst forth in torrents, rolling unheeded down his cheeks, bedewing the 
rough face and shaggy limbs of his faithful favorite, now caressed in the 
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arms of him whom he had so truly followed. “Brass, poor Brass,” he 
cried at last, “are you alone honest and true, when friends and kindred 
are false and fickle, when all others defame and desert me. Man! base, 
cold hearted, selfish man! look down from your imagined pinnacle of vir- 
ture! look down and learn faith, and gratitude, and generosity, all that is 
noble and good, from a beast, which you affect to consider inferior to your 
sordid self! Poor, poor Brass, you have linked yourself to one of evil for- 
tune and slandered name; far may we roam, and hardly may we fare, 
before we again see the happy days and lovely abode of my youth, but 
starvation shall have chilled this heart, and dimmed this eye, before you 
shall lose your pittance!” He rose unrefreshed from his short repose, pre- 
pared his new recruited horse, toiled up the opposite side of the ravine, 
and bearing his little companion before him on the saddle, resumed his 
mournful wanderings. It was an afilicting sight to see one naturally so 
lively of spirit, and so active in body, wrapped so abstractedly in his own 
dark thoughts, as to pay no attention to sounds or sights which would at 
another time have engrossed his keenest notice.- His horse was left to 
choose his own way, and govern his own paces, while the rider sat mo- 
tionless, with his eyes directed in gloomy fixedness to the sod beneath his 
feet; but nobly did the generous animal requite the blind confidence of his 
master, instinctively he followed the meanderings of that green path; he 
started not at the moorland sheep, which, ragged of fleece and dingy of hue, 
started from the covert at his side; he stumbled not where the fierce rains 
of autumn had worn deep and unseen channels among the roots of twisted 
heather; he swerved not from his regulated and springy trot, more than if 
the rein, which hung so listlessly from his arched neck, had been guided 
by the firm grasp of a master hand. Harlande though a keen and enthusi- 
astic sportsman, turned not an eye or a thought to the moorcock, which 
sprung on whirring wing from under the very hoof of his charger, and 
lighted again almost within shot of the invader of his lonely domains: 
though an eager admirer of all the beauties of the magnificent earth and 
sky, his countenance gave no token of delight as he saw the gorgeous view 
of Wharfdale outstretched beneath his eye. Though behind him lay hill 
rising above hill, less and less distinct as they melted into the misty haze 
common to all lands of mountain, and before him, in the remote distance, a 
sullen fog on the horizon announced the smoky opulence of Leeds, relieved 
by a bright and glowing foreground of pastoral scenery and rich cultivation. 
Deep pastures peopled with sleek herds of cattle or noble horses—stubbles 
which had already gladdened the heart of the farmer with their garnered 
stores—woodlands ringing to the shot of the sportsman—thousands of snug 
and happy homes peeping from every leafy nook, while here and there the 
stately mansion of some rich proprietor looked proudly over its subject 
demesne, or the dismantled tower of some feudal lord of the olden time, 
frowned in gray and ivied solitude over the beautiful valley. 

Evening found the wanderer at his solitary meal in a dingy tavern of 
the populous town, his wearied horse enstalled at rack and manger, till a 
servant should reconduct him to his now distant home. Time hung 
drearily on the exiled youth, and he had yet some hours to wait, before the 
mail should hurry him away still further from the seat of his ancestors: 
the wine which he had ordered stood untasted before him; the thumbed 
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and greasy Mercury was unread ; and the long black-crowned wicks of the 
mould candles, which poured a visible gloom over the unpapered walls, 
clearly showed that the mind of the inmate was far away. 

Suddenly he snatched his hat, oppressed beyond endurance by an over- 
whelming sense of loneliness, and wandered away into the lighted streets. 
The night had come in thick and misty, the gass lamps shorn of half their 
beams, twinkled like exhalations from some foul morass; overhead thick 
clouds of inky smoke rolled from the chimnies of unnumbered factories ; 
the din of hammers, the vibration of shuttles, the continuous click of ma- 
chinery mingled with the quick tread of busy feet, and the ceaseless hum 
of happy voices, sunk into Lindley’s heart; he felt that solitude, which 
had driven him from his lonely chamber, even more oppressive amidst the 
bustle of the innumerable multitude. He saw around him on every side 
evidences of the wealth and industry, the knowledge, and power of his 
country: his country !—alas! for him there was neither home nor country 
on the face of the globe; goaded by his impetuous feelings he hastened 
back to his deserted room, flung himself upon a chair, and sank into heavy 
and disturbed slumbers, from which he sprang, dreaming of fetters and 
dungeon, as the slipshod waiter rushed in to call him to the coaeh already 
announced by the twanging horn of the impatient guard. 

He arrived at Manchester in the gray twilight of early morning, and 
thanks to the speed of steam, superseding the strength of horse, and count- 
ing miles by minutes, reached Liverpool in time to get on board one of 
those splendid ships, which bear the wealth of European climes to the 
great emporium of the western world, and display the stars and stripes of 
America, unrivalled by merchant or trader of the ancient dominions, to the 
diberal airs of heaven. W. 


SONNET, 


ON A SLEEPING INFANT. 


‘S.eep’s dewy veil hath sealed thy curtained eyes, 
And lapped thine earliest cares in peaceful rest 
Fair babe, yet soon all-radiant shalt thou rise, 

To smile new rapture on thy mother’s breast. 

‘Oh! may no darker clouds obscure the skies 

Of thy bright promise—mayest thou never know 
The cold world, stripped from its deceitful guise 

Of hollow seeming, and love’s empty show ; 

Nor learn—with heart convulsed and passion-tost— 
That parents may forget, and friends grow chill, 
That health—home—fortune—country—may be lost— 
That mortal idols are but mortal still ; 

But slumber thus when earth’s last woes are o’er, 


Thus wake to light, and life, for evermore. H. 
Vou. I. 19 
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LOVE OF COUNTRY. 


Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land ? 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 

As home his footsteps he hath turned, 

From wandering on a foreign strand ? Scorr. 

Weare frequently called upon to admire the infinite wisdom with which 
Divine Providence manages and orders for the well-being of the universe 
that he has created, and of the intelligent creatures whom he has placed to 
dwell init. For the most part, however, that admiration is excited by views 
of the symmetry of the works of creation, the harmonies of all the parts— 
as far as the eye can reach and the understanding can investigate—of the 
general physical applicabilities, or the more direct moral influences which 
come under the sphere of our observation; whilst those proofs which are 
more the result of deep reflection,—arising from the consideration of cir- 
cumstances which lead indirectly to the same harmonious and benevolent 
ends, as they are farther from the immediate perception, and are discovered 
only by carrying the thoughts back or forward from the present, and by call- 
ing in the experience of the past to shed a light on the prospects of the 
future,—are not so frequently brought before us in a strong point of view, 
notwithstanding that when plainly perceived, they are the most striking, 
the most splendid, the most powerful, and the most conclusive. 

Of those which may be denominated the indirect influences, there is none 
more remarkable than the feeling which is predominant in almost every 
human breast, and which is known by the term “love of country.” It is 
an affection of the mind never dormant,—it is one which we rise to defend 
so spontaneously, that it may almost be considered as an instinct of our 
being; yet if called upon to state the grounds of this powerful affection, not 
one man in ten thousand would be able rationally to do so. 

At the first glance of this question, its elucidation appears still more diffi- 
cult than further examination leads us to find it. For where is the spot of 
ground, however bleak, however barren, however surrounded by physical 
dangers and difficulties, however even a prey to moral and political confu- 
sion, that has not ardent lovers of its soil, its productions, its people? Nay 
more, does not every day’s experience show us, that the inhabitants of the 
most forbidding geographical situations are those most forcibly attracted to 
their native land, whilst on the other hand, those who in the comparison of 
circumstances may be considered as most advantageously placed, only feel 
that attraction in an inverse ratio ? 

Yet to this feeling it is, in a very great measure, that eight hundred mil- 
lions of persons, each of whom, if his heart were narrowly scrutinized, 
would be found to have wishes and desires more or less at variance from 
those of his neighbors and fellow men, are enabled to keep the even tenor 
of their way, and whether they are in abundance or scarcity, whether in 
tranquillity or public broils, still thank their stars, for the blessings they de- 
rive in being born citizens of the most enlightened nation under heaven, 
possessing so many points of superiority over the rest of the world. 

Look, for instance, at the native of Switzerland. What is there to be 
found in the country of his birth, from which in mature years he would not 
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rather fly, in the confidence that any where else he may find increased abun- 
dance, comfort, and convenience? He finds himself upon a barren soil, 
that with difficulty yields any return for his labors. He sees all around him 
mountains and torrents, beautiful enough to the eye, but inapplicable to the 
supply of his necessities. The glaciers, which form the picturesque pecu- 
liarity of his country, yield him nothing but danger in the precarious chace 
of the chamois,—the dreaded avalanche is perpetually suspended over the 
heads of his family and connexions, and every day tells of some, dear to 
the survivors, who have perished by this irresistible inroad. He sees also 
his native land, helpless in political strength, surrounded by nations power- 
ful and warlike. Nations caring little for his petty canton, and treating it 
with contempt,—nations which scruple not to make inroads upon its peace- 
ful towns whenever the greater politics of Europe, or the private ambition 
of an individual, render such inroads expedient. The very liberty on 
which his soul dwells with satisfaction, being made to succumb under the 
will of those who have the power of compulsion. Still more—the depth 
of poverty into which he is plunged in common with his fellow citizens, 
compels him to wield the mercenary sword,—to.fight for pay in the service 
of any nation requiring his assistance and willing to reward it! Can 
such a people feel any of that “amor patriz” which we have described ? 
Will they not rather rejoice when opportunity enables them to enrol them- 
selves as citizens of a more favored land, and see the prospect before them 
of more affluent circumstances? No,—such is never the history of the 
Swiss. They will accept the pay and fight the battles of the stranger, but 
it is ever in the hope of spending their latter days in peace, in their own 
land, and of contributing something to assist and adorn it. Anecdotes out 
of number assure us, that upon leaving his native country, the Swiss visits 
every nook and corner, every valley, hill, crag, glacier, every torrent and 
steep, nay every shrub that has grown up with him—bids adieu to them 
with as much affection as if they were animated—and in his poetic and ex- 
alted feeling they are animated—promises to see them yet again, when he 
will never leave them more. Ata distance from their father-land, let them 
but hear one of their favorite “ Ranz des Vaches,” or any national air, and 
their eyes become suffused with tears,—their hearts melt within them,— 
they have even been known to dash from them the mercenary arms which 
encumber them, flee back to their native wilds, and revel in the poverty, 
the hardships, the liberty of their country, and the possession of native 
scenes and native feelings. 

Again, look at the Scot,—the impulses are the same in him as in the 
Swiss, but they operate in a different manner. Along the eastern and 
southern part of Scotland are fine agricultural districts, and several manu- 
facturing towns; but the middle, the western, and the northern, are truly 
described by the poet as “heath-clad hills.” With the exception of those 
eastern and southern districts so well known under the name of Lowlands, 
the remainder, much like Switzerland, consists of high but barren hills and 
crags, deep dells, and fastnesses made by the hand of nature,—here and 
there spotted with lands in fine cultivation, and productive, but the main 
features of which are lochs, hills, bleak wastes, and morasses. Destitute of 
forests, and having few animals except the sheep for domestic purposes, and 
the roe which roams at large, the Highlander, like the Swiss, feels the ex- 
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citement of the hunter ;—he snuffs the pure air of his mountains, his well- 
knit sinews support him firmly as he traverses the range of his native hills ;— 
he feels his independence, he rejoices in his strength, and looks with con- 
tempt on the effeminate sons of luxury. The Scotchman possesses, with 
his hardihood and simplicity, a strong sense of moral rectitude. No country 
in the world disseminates the blessing of education, in the purest sense of 
the word, more generally through the whole range of society, nor is there a 
people upon earth endued ina higher degree with patience and perseverance- 
Hence, when the enterprising Caledonian traverses the different regions of 
the world to better his condition, he seldom fails to do so; and though he 
rarely returns to the paternal fireside, yet is his attachment to his country 
and to the national character one of his most powerful sentiments. He is 
never known to boast of his people, yet, however enduring in his own per- 
son, he is sensitive in the last degree of an injury done to a countryman. 
He never utters reflections upon another people, or upon other manners, yet 
those of his nativity are the objects of his most jealous watchfulness. An 
admirer of Scotland and of Scots, obtains admission to his heart of hearts, 
whilst one who offends the national character, will find in every son of Albin 
a vindicator of her fame, a champion of her honor. Her poets imbibe a 
more sublime inspiration as they think upon her,—her heroes, are incited to 
more noble deeds at the remembrance of their forefathers ;—the ministers of 
her religion are bolder in their Master’s service from the recollection of the 
dauntless purifiers of their church who have gone before them. All—all 
her children find innumerable cases in which they have reason to be proud 
of her,—and few, very few of which they need to be ashamed. 

But not only in the haunts of civilization and refinement, not only in 
countries where Divine Providence has shed, conveniences indeed, but with 
more sparing hand, but also in those regions where poverty and privation, 
difficulty and danger, ignorance and superstition, prevail,—in portions of the 
globe where even the hardy Swiss, and enduring Scot would shudder to 
think of ranging,—there is still that salutary love of country, that attach- 
ment to its localities, from which not all the imagined delicacies of others 
ean withdraw them ;—frotn which they even turn with disdain. The poor 
Laplander,—those degenerate children of the human race, the Esquimaux 
and the Greenlander,—love the place of their birth with an ardor as great 
as the torrid zone could generate. Those lands of perpetual snows and bar- 
renness, of dirt and squalid wretchedness, of hunger, thirst, labor, and watch- 
fulness, are peopled with inhabitants who would not exchange their simple 
dwellings for the splendid halls of the south—who would prefer their snow- 
covered mountains and moss-clad plains, to the vineyards and champaigns 
of France, or the villas of Italy. These poor people—yet why should we 
eall them poor? they are relatively as rich as we are—experimentally prove 
the truth of the poet’s song, 


* Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants thaw little long.” 


With the Laplander this is peculiarly evident ; for his sole riches, his sole 
hope, his solace, his companion, his sustenance, is the rein-deer. It is the 
summum bonum of his earthly desires. Possessed of a good stock of this 
essential riches, he is at the summit of his ambition,—want and care are far 
from him, and his land of snows is the terrestrial paradise. The Esqui- 
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maux and the Greenlander have not even the boast of possessing flocks and 
herds, their subsistence is even still more precarious. Clothed in the skins 
of animals, they betake them to their small canoes, intent to smite the 
dweller of the deep. Reckless of hunger, cold, or danger, they fearlessly 
pursue their necessary occupation. If the adventurer is upset, he rights 
himself instantly, never swerves from the pursuit when once his object is in 
view, and if successful, he brings his seal or fish among his brethren, he 
divides and eats with them. 
 Blesses his stars and thinks it luxury.” 

But enough of these, who are so base as to be happy in regions where the 
man of refinement could not exist. Sufficient is it here to show that there 
is no spot so desolate as not to have its admirers, no people so far outcast 
from humanity, as not to have social and national feelings ; and what, but 
this attachment so providentially spread over the hearts of mankind, could 
prevent one half of the world from becoming a desert ? 

Let us now turn our eyes on lands where blessings, as mankind are apt to 
estimate them, are showered in greater abundance, where wisdom, science, 
philosophy, and the arts, have given nearly all things at command. We 
shall still find the same national feelings, perhaps not so keenly felt as in 
the poorer nations of the earth, but expressed with equal warmth, and 
greater eloquence. The motives, too, in those happier climes are frequently 
rational, but as often fantastical. Those of the Germans, perhaps, are as 
strange as most. The numerous princes and barons of that land of aristo- 
cracy exult in the deeds of their ancestors, though the greater number of 
those deeds were either resistance to the recognized authorities, or worse, 
robbery and spoliation by the law of the strong hand; whilst the lower 
classes bred up in feudal vassalage are proud of their lords, as if a portion 
of the honor of those doughty exploits were shed upon themselves. It has 
been sometimes a doubt, whether the honor of having twenty-four quarter- 
ings in the escutcheon, or living under the distinguished man who could 
boast so much, were the greater,—in truth, it is a point difficult to settle, 
and, either way, equally ridiculous. 

The Dutchman boasts that his ancestors wrested his country from the 
sea itself, and that he can wash the invader out of it. The Frenchman 

lives in the land of honor and gallantry ; the Spaniard is proud of his un- 
contaminated blood; the Italian is under the protection of the successor 
of St. Peter, and the Turk under the sway of that of his prophet; England 
asserts that her climes are those of rational liberty, and looks with an air 
of superiority over the rest of the world. Thus all have their imagined ad- 
vantages, each rejoices in being born where alone true happiness is to be 
found,—yet no one finds it, for 
“Man never is but always éo be blest.” 

Well and truly indeed said the immortal bard, in contemplating the arro 

gance of mankind, and the superiority which we are all apt to assume under 


the fancied possession of power and authority. 


“Oh, but man, proud man! 
* . * * * 


* + 
Most ignorant of what he’s most assured,— 

His glassy essence, like an angry ape, 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven, 

As make the angels weep :—who, with our spleens, 
Would all themselves laugh mortal.” 
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In truth, if all the pitiful assumptions which are daily made, were submitted 
to the cool inquiry of reason and modesty, we should find reason to abate 
something of our own self-complacency, and to admit something in favor 
of our neighbors. 

But the law of national pride, the sentiment of “love of country” is 
greater still than we have yet described. Not only in nations where from 
father to son, and from time immemorial the same soil has been cultivated, 
the same scenes have been visited, the same habits have been practised ;— 

_ hot only in lands where the deeds of their forefathers have been celebrated 
of old, and when possessions have come down through centuries in lineal 
descent ; but even in countries just reclaimed from wilderness, in places 
where but yesterday, roamed the Indian or the reptile, still the warm feeling 
gushes out,—the words “ native land,” arouse every denizen of its soil in 
its defence; and every consideration is forgotten beyond the pale of its 
rights and interests. 

We are ourselves a striking proof of this. Those boasted lands of free- 
dom, of honor, of daring, of pure blood, are the seats of our ancestors. 
From thence we draw our own lineage, deduce our own stock; and little 
perhaps did our fathers deem, when they left those scenes of their youth, to 
settle in the wilderness, with the two-fold view of worshipping their Crea- 
tor, in the manner most agreeable to their consciences, and to enhance His 
glory the more, by bringing into use the countless acres of fallow soil, 
that their children would hereafter be obliged to vindicate the liberty of 
their new country, and assert with their hearts-blood its rights of participa- 
tion in the common blessing of freedom. Such, however, has been the 
case, and whilst we dwell upon the subject with just pride, let it not be un- 
mixed with a due humility and thankfulness to the giver of this mysterious 
and all-pervading principle, which, bearing down every other, rests not till 
the fabric of national society is founded in truth and in strength, and till 
the national power and the national happiness go hand in hand together. 

Yes, less than a century ago, our fathers, as they cleared and cultivated 
the soil on which many of our cities now stand, or from which we now ex- 
port produce to every nation of the earth, sung the glorious deeds of their 
forefathers, and taught their children how they had resisted the oppressions 
of a John, a Henry, or a Charles—exhibited to them the gradual increase of 
liberty, from the feudal, almost slavish, state of vassalage in which they 
were sunk in the day of the Norman and his minions, brightening slowly 
but surely, into the radiant blaze of liberty, after the expulsion of the Stu- 
arts. They showed their descendants, that their forefathers never were so 
far sunk under a despotic domination, but that at any, however slight, op- 
portunity of asserting the privileges of free men, they were ready to make 
such assertion, that they kept what they got, and that freedom struggled 
into birth. 

And when these lessons were poured into our ears, and spread over our 
understanding, were they expected to be evanescent---that they “should 
pass by us like the idle wind, which we regard not?” Far from it, they 
believed what they wished to believe, and which was fact, that these great 
truths would sink deep into every heart, “to bring forth fruit in due sea- 
son.” And that season at length arrived. The colonies as they were then 

- called, were laid under the gripe, the rapacious gripe, of pseudo-politicians ; 
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of men who knew so little of Americans, so little indeed of human nature, 
so little of the descendants of their own people, as to suppose they would sit 
supine under every national as well as individual degradation ; and see the 
produce of their industry wrested from them, without being allowed a word 
in its defence ; see themselves stripped of social and national privileges, and 
reduced to the state of serfs and bondsmen, the very name of which they 
had been taught to hold in abhorrence. Never could such things continue, 
whilst bold and free hearts were to be found here ;-—-and here above all 
places in the world, such hearts ought to be found. 

And now is that mysterious, but all-pervading law brought into its most 
marvellous action. Its impulses are two-fold and in opposition, but “ mag- 
na est veritas et prevalebit.” Long did the considerations of father-land, 
of family connexions, of various domestic and social ties, of unity of lan- 
guage, of ancient allegiance, of the horrors of civil war, of even the 
hopes of reform, check the aspirations after freedom, which nevertheless 
were breathed from every American bosom. Petitions were presented, re- 
monstrances were urged; but vain were all, and at length the public eye 
was opened to the conviction, that independence alone, which they had 
a right to enjoy, which they were determined to assert, and which they were 
able to ‘maintain, could put an end to this wretched state of things, and 
restore to so large a portion of the habitable world, the blessings of peace and 
national tranquility. 

But who shall be the adventurous man, to take the first step in so bold a 
measure? Like the citizens of Calais, in a case of less importance, but of 
equal magnanimity, many a noble heart burned to shed its blood for the 
public good, yet the first step is awful. But, as “ heaven tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb,” so, in every important emergency, are there spirits fitted 
to the occasion. 'Two---never to be forgotten---stepped forth, and declared 
the land of their birth rree and INDEPENDENT, and were quickly increased 
into a sacred band—the Sicners or THE Dec.aratTion. When will the 
United States forget their names, and when will the glories which surround 
their memory be shorn of their beams.—Never, till America shall cease to 
be herself,—-never, unless her sons should sink into the corruption of by- 
gone republics,—forgetful of her origin,---careless of her honor. 

Here indeed was the triumph of the principle we have endeavored to de- 
scribe; all things gave way before it. Liberty and independente were 
obtained by it; public tranquillity was procured by it. They have all been 
cemented by blood,---by the best blood of our best citizens; but the power 
of that cement is such as to render the edifice durable and strong—beyond 
the power of faction to wash away ; and nothing but the canker worm work- 
ing at its foundation, shall ever have the power to risk its fall. 

How envisble must have been the lot of those venerable men, who, after 
struggling through the building of so noble a structure, were permitted to 
survive till they had witnessed it rearing its sublime head for half a cen- 
tury, the admiration and wonder of a surrounding world ; and then glo- 
riously to finish their patriotic career, even on the jubilee anniversary of that 
ever memorable day, when liberty asserted her rights by their hands ; those 
rights, which they had seen brought to maturity ! 

One by one have these scions of true nobility been gathered to their fa- 
thers ; they have carried with them the veneration, the gratitude, the sincere 
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regrets of their surviving fellow-citizens. One by one the list has been 
diminishing of those who were left to us, and we seemed insensible that the 
original lamp of our independence was glimmering in the socket, till at 
length the solitary one of the splendid nucleus has disappeared from mortal 
sight, and left us but the remembrance of what they were, and how they 
acted. CarroLi or Carro.uron, the latest survivor among the Signers of 
Independence, full of years, full of honors,---with his latest breath uttering 
a prayer for his country’s weal,--has summed up his mortal account, and 
presents it before the Faithful and Unerring Auditor, in humble hope that 
he has not lived in vain. 

There can be no adulation in offering the tribute of esteem and venera- 
tion to the memory of the illustrious peap. Praise of the living may be 
subject to misrepresentation: but the sire and sage who rests from his la- 
bors, sees not,---hears not---the expressions of admiration, which, whilst 
they delight the soul of the utterer, may haply be a farther incentive to the 
patriot of future days. Honorary titles may dazzle the weak,---affluence may 
prejudice the sordid in its favor,--but inward merit only will stand the test 
of time, and ripen, without perishing, with age. 

Our hearts ne’er bow but to superior worth, 
Nor ever fail of their allegiance there. 


Fools indeed drop the man in their account, 
And vote the mantle into majesty. Youne. 


Such is the power and influence of love of country over the human soul, 
and such are its effects upon human actions, that it may fairly be considered 
as the palladium of national safety, and, it would be almost superfluous to 
say, it is the duty of every one to cultivate it more and more. We have 
seen that itis a plant of kindly growth; there is no climate so bleak that it 
will not blossom therein,---there is no soil so barren in which it will not take 
root. On the contrary, we have observed that the more forbidding the cir- 
cumstances, the more vigorous has been its growth. So talismanic are its 
operations, that it can make “the wilderness a standing water, and fruitful 
fields of a dry ground ;” or, which is the same thing, it keeps away the un- 
reasonable desire of them, and preserves a contented disposition. And worse 
than useless is it, for modern philosophers to declaim against the nar- 
rowness of feeling, which concentrates its affections in the love of one par- 
ticular spot of earth. Their pompous declarations, that they are citizens of 
the world, and that nothing less than its wide circumference is included in 
their social feelings, is a high sounding fallacy. ‘The home of our infancy, 
the pursuits of our youth, the scenes, the business, even the petty politics, 
and silly scandal of our domestic range, leave impressions upon us which 
years of worldliness cannot shake off; and, in very truth, it is to be sus- 
pected that these over-capacious bosoms of the universal philanthropists, 
who have shaken off the prejudices of humanity, are filledywith nothing 
better than---wind. 

Impressed with the idea, that the All-wise Dispenser of Gifts has strongly 
imbued our nature with this feeling, for the purpose of establishing society 
on its best and most permanent footing, we are convinced, that to warp or 
to destroy such a feeling, is nothing less than to pervert a great moral prin- 
ciple, and to debase the mind of an intelligent and responsible being; and 
we call upon all who value social order and kind affections, to spurn from 
their regards the heartless, if not villanous, philosophy, that “love of coun- 
try” is incompatible with universal philanthropy. J. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A NAUTICAL LIFE. 
No. II. 


——— there is that leviathan, whom thou hast made to piay therein. Ps. civ. v. 26. 

‘“‘Besom Bos” as he was familiarly styled on shore, but which it would 
have been dangerous to utter on board the Circe, was a remarkable man. 
He was of the lowest origin in point of birth, his father being an itinerant 
dealer in brooms, in which mystery Robert himself had been initiated, and 
followed the business until he attained his twenty-third year. Happening 
to be seated one evening in a small ale-house in Whitby, where there 
chanced to be several seamen carousing, he listened with attention and ad- 
miration to the exploits which, over their cups, they related with all the 
boisterous mirth, and some of the exaggeration that deep potations are apt 
to engender. Gradually he became smitten with the desire to imitate their 
adventures, perhaps to go beyond them. He was a stout, athletic young 
man, and the stinging reflection all at once came across him, of the helpless, 
useless life he was leading, in a world, full of adventure. He determined 
to renounce the broom line of business, and betake himself to the deep. 

Accordingly he went and offered himself as a landsman to one of the 
masters from his native port, and was accepted. His anxiety to learn his 
new occupation was incessant, his exertions ardent. At all times,—under 
all circumstances,—Besom Bob, for thus he was named from the beginning 
of his career,—was to be found ready to execute any commands as far as 
his ability would reach,—and it was not long before that ability was great. 
From danger he never flinched,—from labor he never skulked,—he never 
was heard to complain,—and, accordingly, as is generally the case, he soon 
had not much to complain of. The young man’s conduct was remarked 
with approbation by the commander, who determined to encourage him, 
and the ship having returned ruLL,——a circumstance of most favorable omen 
among the superstitious race of sailors,—the young broom-man’s destiny 
was thought to be mixed up in the good luck, and it was resolved to secure 
that and its possessor together. 

Besom Bob, then, was retained in the service of his first employers, by 
being sent on a voyage to Archangel, after his return from Greenland, and 
was propitiated in the next whaling expedition, by being put into the office 
of line-coiler—a duty of which, more hereafter. Success,—the most power- 
ful proof of merit in most opinions,—still attended his steps; he became 
successively, boat-steerer, harpineer, spikesneer, mate, and in the almost 
incredibly short space of six years, the itinerant dealer in brooms was mas- 
ter of one of the finest whalers from the port of Whitby. 

Nor did his good fortune forsake him. At the period of my entrance into 
his ship, he was about fifty years of age ;—he had been twenty-two years in 
command of whaling vessels, in which time it was remarkable that he 
never failed of a full ship,---he had never been beset in the ice,---he had 
never lost a man by an accident,-—-had never been wrecked,-—-nor had the 
impress,-—-that disgrace to the British service,---ever succeeded in taking 
from him one of his crew. ‘ood luck, therefore, according to the popular 
belief, was peculiarly his, and no wonder that the very best of seamen were 
‘ready to ship themselves under his command at lower wages than they 
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could procure in other places. A prosperous voyage, and a safe return, are 
to the superstitious seaman worth securing at any rate. Thus, then, con- 
tinued success provided him a superior crew on easy terms, and these in 
their re-action provided him success. His friends said “he was born with 
a silver spoon in his mouth,” and his enemies said “he had sold himself to 
the d——1.” 

To return to our voyage. In four days we reached the Shetland Isles, 
and anchored in Lerwick Sound. Itis customary with the British whalers, 
to sail with the superior part of their crew only, from the English port, and 
engage natives of these islands at a lower rate of wages, for the purpose of 
manning the boats when the vessel is upon “fishing ground.” Here we re- 
ceived an additional force of forty men, which added to twenty-eight, with 
which number we sailed, made us in powerful strength. It was not my 
good fortune, however, to sail longer under the command of the gallant and 
fortunate Capt. Scoles, though I fell in with him again; for the “Ilchester,” 
Capt. Bunting, came into the Roads, and in a conference it appeared that 
he was short of boys; one of his apprentices having died just before he left 
Hull, and another ran away from him in Grimsby Roads. I was therefore 
called into the cabin, and after some little conversation, in which I was as- 
sured of the kind disposition of Capt. B., I was “lent” to him. Yes, dear 
H., whatever shock your delicate sensations may encounter at the use of 
such a word applied to a free human being, I was assuredly lent to him. 
That is to say, Capt. Scoles was responsible for my emoluments, on the 
footing of the original agreement, but Bunting was to have my services 
during the voyage, and to pay him for the same. 

I gulped this down with some difficulty ; and to say truth, it was a hard 
task for a young lad among a number of superstitious seamen ; for whilst get- 
ting my “dunnage” ready, for a transfer of myself and property, the whis- 
per ran round that I was marked for misfortune, and hence it was that I was 
removed from the “jolly old Circe.” They all shook hands cordially with 
me, wishing me well through the troubles which they knew I should en- 
counter, and rejoicing inwardly that the “barky was clear of a Jonah.” 
Be this as it might, there was no alternative, and I had the mortification on 
the following day to see the Circe weigh anchor without me, and was 
doomed to exercise my philosophy as well as I could. 

The Ilehester was soon manned for the fishery, and we in our turn set 
sail for the Arctic Regions. As I intend to detail the business of whaling, 
perhaps I cannot take a better opportunity than the present of giving you some 
preliminary information. As soon as we had got clear to the north of Shet- 
land, all the boats were hoisted out, to be fitted with the necessary gear, 
and suspended in places most convenient for lowering into the sea, at any 
hasty necessity. The following was the order of their situations. There 
was one, outside of each gangway, two at each quarter, and one over the 
stern. These were all provided with rope grommets instead of row-locks 
for the oars, and a mat underneath each oar, upon the boat’s gunwales ; all 
was well greased in order to enable the boat’s crew to row with silence. 
Next, the whale-lines were brought out and coiled, eable-fashion, and in 
smooth fakes, in the line-tub, in the after part of the boat; each boat car- 
ried from four to six lines of one hundred and twenty fathoms each, spliced 
together into one length. The whale-line consisted of rope extremely 
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sapple, and strong, being made from long hemp picked for that purpose. A 
few fathoms nearest the outer end were without tar, and were perfectly soft 
and pliant, but very strong; this latter was firmly attached to the harpoon, 
attheshank. The latter instrument consisted of an iron head doubly barbed 
about six inches long, and five wide, but flat, and about three quarters of an 
inch thick in the strongest part; the shank or socket was in one part with 
the barb, about two feet long, and into the socket was fixed a wooden shank 
about six feet long. This instrument was always kept bright and clean, it 
lay in the boat’s bow, close to the harpineer’s seat in rowing, and ready to 
be snatched up by him at any moment. Near the boat’s stern also was a 
strong circular piece of wood, firmly fixed, called the bollard, round which 
the harpineer frequently took a turn with the whale-line, when a fish was 
struck, thereby compelling him to drag the boat and its contents, thus fa- 
tiguing him with the labor, whilst the pain of the instrument was assisting 
to bring about his death. ‘The bollard being round and smooth, it was 
easy to give out portions of line at the judgment of the harpineer, and to 
hold on, or throw it off altogether whenever he should think fit. Besides the 
harpoon there are always two or three lances in each boat, for the purpose of 
being plunged intoa vital part of the fish when he is weary, weak, and dying. 
The lances are commonly used by such boats as come late up to the whale, 
and when the fish has already been struck by three or more harpoons from 
different boats, and the object is to dispatch him. A staff with a small 
white or colored flag is in each boat, to be hoisted whenever a fish is struck, 
to denote that they are fast to him, and to demand assistance. A small 
swab, for the purpose of wetting the boat’s gunwale when the line is run- 
ning out with such rapidity, and thus prevent its taking fire, completes the 
equipment of each boat, excepting a spare oar or two, in the event of any 
damage to those actually in use. Every precaution is taken to procure 
celerity and silence, and no unnecessary words are to be uttered. 
The following is the order of the people composing a boat’s crew in this 
service ; first, the harpineer whose place is always in the boat’s bow, in 
other words, he always rows the foremost oar; and he is ready to throw in 
his oar and catch up his harpoon when he shall see oceasion todoso. Next 
to him in the boat is some smart dexterous fellow who can promptly obey 
the orders of the harpineer, and render him any assistance he may desire,— 
but this man is not what is called an officer. After him there are two, 
sometimes three Shetland-men, of whom nothing is required but that they 
row steadily, strongly and silently, and be prompt to back the boat off or 
urge it on, as the harpineer shall direct. The last of the rowers is the line- 
coiler, whose duty it is to be ever attentive to his lines; to see that they 
run out smooth and even, because as they sometimes run very rapidly, at the 
least irregularity a bight catching any part of the boat, might be the cause 
of her destruction with that of all the crew, When, therefore, the har- 
pineer lays in his oar to seize his harpoon, the Tine-coiler also lays in his, to 
watch his lines: and if, in spite of his utmost eare, the rapidity with which 
the fish runs should drag the whole or a part of a sheave out of his line- 
tub, he instantly gives notice, and the harpineer with a sharp hatchet cuts 
the line and lets the fish go, with so much of the line and harpoon with him, 
as he has dragged out. The last man in the boat is the boat-steerer,—a very 
important office he holds. I need scarcely inform you that whale-boats are 
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varvel-built, and have the stem and stern. both alike. The boat-steerer 
always stands up in the stern, and instead of a rudder he has a very large 
oar, called the steer-oar, the power of which in his hands is such, as to 
enable him to turn the boat either to right or left with great readiness. He 
must have his eyes constantly fixed on the object, and use his own best 
judgment, except when receiving the orders of the harpineer, whose word 
indeed is law on these occasions. All these preparatory measures being 
taken, the boats’ crews appointed, and the ship’s company divided into three 
watches, we proceeded with all dispatch to the scene of our projected ex- 
ploits, and as the season was not yet far advanced, it was deemed advisable 
to make towards “the west ice,” as it is called, in order to catch a ‘ew 
seals, before proceeding towards Spitzbergen to the regular fishery. 

But I must describe to you our personal equipments, for, as it may serve 
as a model to the beaux in Broadway, and certainly would have attracted 
the attention of the belles, it were a pity to consign it to oblivion. What- 
ever might be thought of the quality of the woollen, there certainly was no 
heart-burning on the score of fine linen, for here clean linen was not. Every 
person, from the captain to the sweeper, wore a flannel shirt, over which 
was a Guernsey frock or vest of the stocking fabric, fitting tight to the body 
and arms. We were incased in two pair of woollen stockings, the like of 
woollen drawers, a pair of huge heavy boots, covering the entire lower limbs, 
woollen or canvas trowsers, a jacket, and over that a large pee-jacket, two 
pair of woollen mittens, and, the crowning point of elegance, a worsted wig, 
witha long tail of either worsted or thrums, over which was a fur cap. At 
this time also the general rule began to be enforced, that every one should 
sleep in his stockings and drawers, and the remaining part of his attire laid 
in a becket, or piece of cord with a slip knot, to keep them together. The 
reason of this last precaution, I found was, that in the event of “a fall” 
being called, which means, a fish being successfully struck, every one jump- 
ing out of bed, runs half undressed as he may be, with his clothes in his 
becket, into his proper boat; after putting off, the harpineer throws in his 
oar and finishes his dress ; after him, the boat-steerer, and so on in succession, 
one at a time, till they are all dressed ; and thus no time is lost. 

It is curious to observe the prejudices of unlettered seafaring men ; the 
ship’s company being now divided into three watches, there were of course 
sixteen hours exemption from duty, and eight hours upon deck. I was not 
able to sleep so many hours, and therefore, in my watch below, as it is eall- 
ed, I attempted to beguile some part of the time in reading, having brought 
a few books with me ; but the attempt was laughed at in the first place, and 
afterwards I received peremptory orders to “ bottle off all the sleep I could 
get, as I should certainly want it before we should see Shetland again.” 
Such was the reasoning of these men, who could alternately employ them- 
selves for sixty or seventy hours in an arduous, dangerous, and disgusting 
occupation, or sleep at the rate of sixteen hours a-day. I was obliged ,to 
comply, and spent many an uneasy hour awake in my bed, that might have 
been profitably employed. 

At length we reached the “ west ice ;” a scene here broke upon my view 
of which I had no previous conception. From the mast head was an im- 
mense extent of floating ice, all in patches, broken, disjointed ; pieces here 
and there artificially, or rather apparently, joined together by snow, and at 
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intervals a dark narrow streak-of clear water, probably made by vessels 
forcing their way among the masses. There were several Dutch ships 
among the ice, and the boats’ crews from which were employing them- 
selves in “sealing,” which I discovered to be a most exhilarating amuse- 
ment to the seamen, as well as profitable to the owners. We prepared for 
the sport, Captain Bunting as eager as the very boys themselves, and he 
took me with him in his own boat. 

The mode of killing seals, at this part of the season, is as follows: each 
boat is provided with a number of clubs, about three feet long, the upper 
end having a thick knob, and a short iron hook fastened upon it. There 
are also several tin horns or trumpets in the boats. The seals lie in great 
nuinbers upon the masses of ice, and are a stupid race; upon the approach 
of a boat to the places where they are basking, the crew sound their horns, 
or make horrid shouts, and discordant noises ; the animals erect their heads, 
open wide their eyes and mouths, and are utterly confounded ; before they 
ean recover their consternation the men jump on the masses of ice where 
they are, and still roaring at them, run up, give them a sound knock on the 
nose, which kills them instantly, and then sticking the hook in their heads, 
drag them to the boat, which is moved about from place to place by a boy 
as the men shift their places. 

At first I was stationed as boat-keeper, but, upon my intreaty, I was al- 
Lowed to try my skill,---and a pretty trial it was. A fine fat fellow was my 
intended victim ; I approached, “secundem artem,” but not knowing the 
identical seat of his mortality, I struck him on the neck, and the gentleman 
scuttled away from me instantly at a notable rate. I ran after him, and 
tried to hit him again with the hooked side of the knob in vain,—lI pro- 
duced no effect: he was getting near the edge of the ice ;—I stooped, like 
a booby, to get hold of his fin, or “ flipper,” when he raised it up, struck me 
forcibly on my face, vanished, and at the same time knocked me into the 
water. My first impulse was to lay hold of the ice, and then I roared lustily, 
being apprehensive that another piece might come in contact with the one that 
held me, and crush the life out of me. The boat, however, was soon round 
to me, and I was rolled in and carried off to the ship, when a glass of grog 
was administered by the “ doctor,” and a change of garments by myself. 
But many a jeer I had to sustain for allowing myself to be knocked down 
by a seal, and for losing my club. “ Dubber,” and “die-hard,” were the 
mortifying terms applied to me, until I was able to wipe out that stain 
upon my honor and skill. 

We remained a week at the west ice, during which time we killed about 
fifteen hundred seals. These were a valuable foundation of the fishery, 
the fat of those animals being very excellent ; and, upon boiling, it yields 
nearly its whole quantity in oil, whereas the fat of the whale only boils to 
about two thirds. The skins also are worth much for leather. 

And now we made sail for the “east ice,” where our main fishery 
was to commence. The crow’s nest was rigged, and the Jacob’s ladder. 
The former of these conveniences consists of a place fitted up, in the main- 
topmast cross-trees, skreened round with canvas, and containing a telescope ; 
and its use was for the officer of the watch, or any other person sent aloft, 
to protect them from the cold whilst looking around for the appearances of 
fish, or the state of the navigation among the ice. From the crow’s nest 
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the Jacob’s ladder was fixed, reaching up to the mast head itself, thus al- 
lowing a still more extensive, though momentary, view. 

Every eye now began to be strained, in hopes of being the first to discover 
a fish ; we had arrived in the latitude of 75 deg. N., the bran-boats were 
ordered out, consisting of half the “ watch on deck,” and all was eagerness, 
suspense, and watchfulness. For my own part, my utter ignorance of this 
part of the business, and my anxiety to see and know every thing, effectually 
prevented me from “bottling off” sleep, according to the ritual; in fact 
I slept none. 

The important moment at length arrived—disastrous indeed in its con- 
sequences. The wind was blowing very fresh from the northeast, so much 
so, that it was hardly prudent to have a boat out. Still the anxiety for a 
commencement was so great, and the long delay hitherto had been so vexa- 
tious, that Capt. Bunting would not allow a single chance to be lost. Sud- 
denly there was a hailing from the crow’s nest, of a fish on the weather 
bea.n. Instantly the bran-boat pulled away for him—came up with him— 
struck him! Up went the boat’s jack, or flag,—“ a fall,” was loudly and 
exultingly called through the ship,—the people thronged to their respective 
boats, to go and finish the exploit—when, miserable fate !—all at once jack 
and boat disappeared. There was a cry from the ship—a helpless ery-— 
when presently she was seen again, with her keel uppermost. After some 
farther lapse a figure was seen at each end of her. After much hard pulling, 
the other boats came up to the unfortunate one that had been capsized, and 
soon all but one began to return towards the ship. They brought with them 
two men half frozen to death, and the boat which had been upset. 

It seems that they had not been able to reach the shoulder of the fish, 
which is always the most desirable spot, and that the harpineer, in his 
eagerness, had cast the harpoon instead of striking it; it held however, 
but the heaving of the sea, and the confusion in backing off to get clear of 
the fish’s tail, had caused the line-coiler to be remiss in his attention to the 
lines. The whale dragged them out with astonishing rapidity, running 
directly in the wind’s eye, when, unfortunately, part of a sheave of the coil 
came forth, and getting entangled in some part of the boat, it was upset in 
an instant. In this condition it was dragged by the infuriated animal at a 
great rate, but not very long; for the line broke, and the fish escaped with 
the harpoon in his body. Four of the unfortunate men in the body of the 

boat were overwhelmed by it, and were drowned. ‘The harpineer and the 
boat-steerer, being at the extremities, were thrown clear off, and were ena- 
bled to get to her again when the line broke. They got upon the keel, where ~ 
they remained till their shipmates picked them up. The lives of these two 
men were indeed saved, but they had been so long exposed to cold, that 
they never recovered perfectly during the remainder of the voyage. In 
another hour the remaining boat returned, bringing the lifeless bodies of 
the luckless line-coiler and one of the crew; the other two were never 
found. 

This was but a melancholy mode of beginning our fishery, and I confess 
I was more awe-struck by this scene, than by any former mishap that had 

befallen me. Its consequences also were a series of mortification to me. 
The fact was, that the unfortunate boat, was the one to which I was ap- 
pointed ; I had only left her with the others of my companions—being 
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relieved—a short time before the misfortune took place. The next time I 
appeared on deck, I was called by the spikesneer, who was the officer of the 
watch, and the following dialogue took place :—- 

“T say, youngster, wa’n’t you cast away, coming from Americky ?” 

“No, not just cast away,---the ship was lost, but we were safe in the 
boats, and well towards shore before she struck.” 

“ Well, that’s much the same thing, I reckon. What the d—1 sent you 
to sea then, a’ter such a go as that there 2?” 

“Thad so very strong an inclination long before, that nothing could 
subdue it, and my uncle was so decidedly set against it, that I do believe 
his opposition rather strengthened my determination than otherwise ?” 

“Do you know, I’m mainly afraid you’re a scape-grace, and that, you’ll be 
unlucky to the ship. There could’nt be no good to no one to leave a ship 
that Besom Bob commands I’m sartain. By G—d I half believe they’ve 
lost a Jonah, and we’ve got’n.” 

“J don’t know how that could be. I had no hand in leaving the Circe, 
I only obeyed orders.” 

“ Ah, that may be, but the black mark was upon you. I’ve been just a 
thinking as you belong to my boat, what the poor lads has been lost in this 
morning. Now, if so be, as you be an unlucky un, ’twon’t be long before 
we finds it out; and if it turns out so, I’ll be d—n’d if you sets foot again in 
a boat with me.” 

My heart was full at this bitter reflection upon my fortunes, and I could 
not readily reply to the honest seaman upon this declaration ; he perceived, 
however, that he had hurt me, and good-naturedly went on to say :-— 

“ Well, P., my lad--you can’t help it you know, if it is not your luck. 
But you can’t blame no one, what wants to save his own bacon. Keep a 
good heart my lad, many a taught gale has been weathered by keeping the 
spirits a good luff.” 

I promised to do so, but felt nevertheless a depression and misgiving, 
which, even my own better education could not surmount. 

In a day or two more, there was another “ fall” called; a fish was struck 
from one of our boats, and successfully held on. 'T'wo others came up with 
him in succession, and also effected their purpose of fixing harpoons in him. 
We were in the fourth boat that came up. He was an immense monster, 
indeed of the largest size, and was just then in the height of his fury ; the 
spikesneer struck him, when down went the fish with the speed of light- 
ning,—his dreadful tail brandished in the air, shaking in agony,---with it he 
struck the starboard side of our boat. He did not indeed hit any person, 
but he shivered the b§at to splinters on that side, from stem to stern, and 
laid us all adrift in the water. Fortunately, there were other ships in the 
vicinity; and as it is a regulation for each ship to help a neighbor to kill a 
fish, if not otherwise engaged on their own account, we were soon picked 
up by another boat’s crew, which proved to be one belonging to the Circe. 

When they found there was no great harm done, the lads of the Circe 
began to jeer me exceedingly, as they were taking us to our ship. 

“ Ah, P., you unlucky d—,” eried one, “this is just the sort of situation 

for you. A pretty ducking you’ve brought on the boat’s erew,—and well 
it’s no worse. D—m me, if I’d have you in a boat with me, tho’ you bees 
a good fellow enough.—But there’s no luek in you Pll be sworn.” 
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You may be sure, all this was not thrown away upon my fellow-suflerers, 
who all attributed their mishap to my being in the boat. In the meantime, 
the business of killing the whale went on. He died very hard ; fighting 
and fluttering to the last, and his death was not accomplished under eleven 
or twelve hours of time. You are aware that in the Polar seas, there is 
perpetual daylight during the summer months,—hence there was no time 
lost in flinching this monster of the deep, Accordingly the funeral proces- 
sion, as we may call it, was seen advancing slowly towards the ship, towing 
the huge fish by the tail, till they got him alongside; and now commenced 
the most disagreeable part of this dirty trade. 

The fish being laid alongside, is fastened to two powerful tackles, at head 
and tail, and the harpineers go upon him with large knives in their hands, 
the blade and handle being together about six feet in length. They have 
“ spurs” or iron spikes strapped to the soles of their boots, to prevent them 
from slipping off the side of the fish, and commence the operation of taking 
all the fat from him. It lies outside, immediately under the skin, and is 
commonly from ten to eighteen inches thick. By means of a slip which they 
cut at each end of the animal, they turn him over by degrees, and still keep 
cutting from the upper surface, until they have cut all round. It is hoisted 
in meanwhile, in large pieces, by means of the capstan and a crab,—the 
larger pieces are cut into smaller ones, of somewhat more than a cubic foot 
each, and are then thrown loose into the hold to be drained of water or any 
other fluid,—all this takes up a great many hours, and the people are always 

much fatigued by the time it is ended. But this is not all, for in two or 
three days, all this fat or “blubber” is thrown upon deck again to be cut 
into long thin slips, that may be put into the bung-hole of a cask,—this is 
called “ making-off,” and is the last stowage of the blubber, and the last 
trouble with it, until at the end of the voyage, it is taken to the boiling 
house. 

It was now no longer a question in the ship, that I was unlucky. My 
friend, the spikesneer, made a formal remonstrance against me, and de- 
clared he would not go out again in the same boat with me. So also, said 
the rest of the boats’ crew. 1 was therefore ordered always to remain with 
the ship, when a fall was called,—together with the cook, two or three 
landsmen, and the doctor. By the way you may have observed that the 
latter functionary has not been mentioned by me, with any particular re- 
spect,—and the reason is this. The Greenland ships are allowed particular 
privileges and bounties by the English government, on account of its being 
such an excellent nursery for seamen ; but one part of their charter consists 
in their carrying in each vessel, a surgeon rated on their books. Now such 
a personage not being deemed necessary by the magnates of the trade, ex- 
cept as securing them their immunities, they have generally invested some 
cobbler, or other low person, with the dignified title; but his real occupation 
on board was to tell jokes to the skipper, cook pancakes for him, serve the 
mess-bottles on Saturday night, or during the flinching and making off, and 
lend a hand in trimming the sails when the crew were away upon a fall. 
Latterly indeed the progress of science has enabled these “ learned pundits” 
to bleed, if necessary, and—to go aloft into the crow’s nest. 

Great was my mortification at this kind of slight,—but I had a conso- 
lation in seeing all that was curious in the region of ice and monsters; the 
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navigation of the ship, particularly was very interesting ;—the nicety with 
which she was steered between huge lumps that threatened destruction to 
her bows, notwithstanding the ice-knees with which she was guarded without. 
The view also from the mast-head was magnificent ; sometimes consisting 
of a number of patches, among which it was necessary to steer carefully, 
in order to arrive at a spot where a whale was seen blowing ; sometimes of 
an immense floe, by which is meant one complete body of ice of many miles 
in diameter ; and sometimes an ice-field was before us, that is a mass of ice, 
of which its boundaries could not be traced even from the mast-head. 

The fishing went on with tolerable success. And a bear was shot, and 
sometimes a narwhal or sea unicorn was killed. The latter besides giving 
very fine fat, yielded a species of ivory, its horn being spiral, pure white, and 
heavy. Some of the horns were even ten feet long; and it was usual to 
have them polished and made into bed-posts in Hull. Towards the end of 
the season, a fish had been struck, and took a great deal of killing; the ship 
had gradually neared the boats, and at length Captain Bunting ordered the 
topsails to be clewed down, and jumping into the jolly boat, ordered four of 
us to follow him, and went to assist in lancing. ‘The whale was by this 
time so weakened, and so nearly dead, that he alternately sunk a little 
below the surface of the water, and rose again. We pulled for his side-fin, 
when just as we were nearing him he sunk again, and before we could back 
off, rose again immediately beneath us, raising boat and men upon his back, 
and canting us all into the water. There being no other harm done, it 
created a hearty laugh all round as they picked us up,—still, however, when 
they came to me it was “ Ah, P. you unlucky dog, what d—I sent you into 
the boat? There could be no better luck if you were there.” The fish was 
soon dispatched, and having got him in, Captain B. bore up for the south- 
ward, intending to proceed on the homeward voyage. 

I have omitted to say, that in counting the number of the harpineers in 
each ship, the master and the mate are each one. But as circumstances 
may and frequently do arise, which make it improper for both these officers 
to be absent from the ship at the same time, there is always a person, rated 
as a boat-steerer, but an aspirant for the office of harpineer, who officiates 
for either of those principals, and is called the loose harpineer. I mention 
this, as introductory to the account of my final disaster in the good ship 
“ T)chester,” and certainly confirmatory of the impressions received of me. 

The accident which I have now to describe, separated me for ever from 
that vessel ;—it was the conductor that led directly to all my future adven- 
tures,—it was attended with a catastrophe unfortunate enough to some 
that were included in it, and seemed to be the winding up of my character 
on board the Ilchester, as an unlucky wight, carrying mischief and mis- 
fortune to all who eame within the sphere of my action. And here I cannot 
help pausing, to admire the apparent strangeness of my destiny. I neither 
do nor ever did believe in luck, yet through a remarkable coneurrence of 
untoward though sometimes unimportant events, most of my acts were 
attended with either mischief or misfortune,—seldom such a thing took place, 
in which I was not ineluded, till at length I became shunned, dreaded, 
deemed either like an evil genius, that blasts and injures wherever he 
appears, or else a castaway doomed to destruction, and hurtful to any con 
nexion he may form. 

Vou. 21 
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We had arrived into the latitude of about 74 deg. and were despairing of 
seeing any more fish, when one afternoon, a loose fall was called, which 
signifies that all the boats are to be sent out in any direction they think 
best, but keeping an eye on each other. This is done upon occasions when 
many fish are visible, and none stationary. Captain Bunting being will- 
ing, as he said, to give me one more chance of (luffing up out of the eddy, ) 
sent me into thg boat with the loose harpineer ;~we were not long before 
we got into a regular chase, now coming up with our game, then left in the 
lurch by his plunging below and running a-head ; but ever leaving a greasy 
streak by which we could trace his course. Twice we were so near that 
the loose harpineer cast his instrument,—the first time he missed him—upon 
the second occasion it struck, but being so far off, it did not hold,—and 
away the monster started with redoubled speed. Again we pursued in his 
wake, with an eagerness proportioned to the difficulty, and for the sake of 
our harpineer who was much esteemed in the ship, and whose character 
would be much enhanced by his success. Still the fish ran and stopped 
alternately, chafing our tempers to the extent of our patience, but never 
giving a fair opportunity to attack him. Unhappily our over-anxiety caused 
us to forget both the ship and the other boats, and it was not till we were 
all nearly worn out, and in despair of success, that we began to look about 
us. Ship or boat there was none to be seen. We were all struck with 
consternation,—what was to be done ?—which way should we pull to fall 
in with them again? So devious had been our course in the pursuit, that 
we knew not how the ship ought to bear from us,—we did not even know 
how long we had been engaged, for having no night, the time of day was 
deceptive. 

We resolved finally to lay on our oars, in the persuasion that we must 
have been watched from the ship, and that they would drep down to us ;— 
this relieved us for a time; forgetful that the other erews might have been 
equally intent on their sport, and that she could not pick us all up in diffe- 
rent directions. A weft in the ship’s ensign was the usual signal of recal, 
but no one had even thought of recal, or of looking at the ship, during the 
excitement. 

After waiting a long time, every minute of which was ecentupled in our 
uneasy minds, no ship appeared, but something worse threatened us. A 
fog began to settle upon the surface of the water, at first thinly, but gradually 
becoming more and more dense. Our state now became perilous. We were 
on the wide Arctic ocean, without provisions, without shelter, without a guess 
as to the route we should take; surrounded by the obscurity of a fog, and 
liable to be run down by any vessel,—even our own, before we could be 
aware. Bitter were my feelings under these circumstances, for well I knewe 
that if relief did not reach us before long, the weight of their indignation 
would fall upon me, and I might even be made a sacrifice, to their pre- 
judices, their rage, or even their wants. Silently but fervently did 1 pray for 
extrication from this woful predicament. I avoided making myself noticed 
by word or deed,—but in vain, a superstitious Shetlander, remarked, that 
P.. the unlucky, was in the boat, and therefore it was no wonder we were 
in danger of perishing. The cry being raised against me, every throat 
poured forth vollies of abuse upon me, “unlucky lubber,” “ d——d cur, 
‘cursed Yankee,” fell in torrents upon my devoted head, and I have not a 
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tidding the world of a Jonah, if they had not been obliged to employ the 
horns and their voices, in hailing continually, to prevent being run down, 
or to make our distresses known. Gradually hunger and thirst were added 
to fatigue and apprehension. There were two barekas of fresh water, and 
a bottle of rum in the boat. The harpineer allowed a little to each, but 
when I in my turn approached, I was saluted with, “ no, infernal dog—die 
and be d——d.” I retreated in dismay, for I found not a pitying eye to 
commisserate my undeserved sufferings. But though they allowed me 
uothing wherewith to sustain me, they omitted not to make me take my 
share of the fatigue. I was set to blow the horn, and was reminded that as 
1 had brought the boat’s crew into the predicament, the least I could do was 
to endeavor to get them out of it. I obeyed, though with difficulty, for my 
strength was nearly gone; but the fear of my own companions, whose 
savage looks gave power to my lungs, enabled me to blow a few blasts, and 
shortly after I had commenced, a large dark mass was dimly seen looming 
through the fog, shapeless in appearance, but close at hand. 


HER NAME, 


FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR HUGO. 


Tur lily’s pure perfume, the brightest glow 

Qf golden glory on a martyr’s brow, 
The Evening’s latest sigh of bliss, 

The grief of friendship mourning, yet consoled, 

‘The mystie farewell of each hour that’s tolled, 
The extary of true-love’s kiss, 

‘The seven-fold scarf by tempests wreught on high, 

Spanning with hues of light the cloudy sky, 
Proud banner of the sunset gleam ; 

The thrilling accents of a welcome voice, 

‘The tenderest maiden’s fancy-treasured choice, 
An infant’s earliest dream, 

The distant warblings of some choral lay, 

The whispered symphony which dawning day 
Woke frem the fabled Memnon’s frame ; 

The murmur of a harp-string born and dying, 

The sweetest thought from minstrel’s genius flying, 
Can boast no charms to match Her Name! 

Soft should its sounds be heard as secret vow, 

But sull in every strain ite notes should flow-— 
Pure as some hallowed taper’s rays 

Kindling the darksome shrine with heavenly flame! 

Sweet as the prayer still new, yet still the same, 
For ever breathed before the alwr’s base ! 

Nor shall my muse upborne on vagrant wing 

Presume that cherished sound aloud to sing 
In tones that burn with living fire, 

Nor biend with names proclaimed by wanton pride 

That treasured name, which etill my soul must hide 
Til love and life at once expire, 

Unless those notes might catch the hallowed style 

Of anthems, streaming down the vaulted aisle 
To the repentant sinner’s ear ; 

The air around with solemn voices thrilling 

As though, sweet music from his wings distilling, 
Some viewless spirit hovered near. 
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TURKEY, 
FROM THE DIARY OF A ‘TRAVELLER. 


Tue following pages having in view no other object, than simply to give 
avery general outline of Constantinople as a picture, with a delineation of 
the effects of the late system of reform adopted by its Sultan, have no claim 
to regularity, or harmonious adjustment of parts. They are intended, 
simply, to show, how fallacious are the expectations founded on that great 
commencement, which was the wonder, and I may add, the admiration of 
the world. 

Situated on a gentle acclivity, from its point, which stretches into the sea, 
and forming a triangle, as it retires; one of the sides of which are washed by 
the Marmora, and another by an arm of the Bosphorus, whilst its surface 
is gently undulated into those graceful mounds, which, like those of Rome, 
have given it the proud title of the Seven-Hilled City ; it combines beauty, 
usefulness, and protection. Its site, that of the ancient Byzantium, was 
selected by its Roman founder—as he himseif informs us—by the express 

command of the Almighty, conveyed to him ina vision! It is impossible 
to conceive scenery more varied in objects of contemplation, than that of 
the approach to it through the Propontis. Nature’s beauties are here redo- 
lent of variety. High mountains, rich vallies, verdant islands, and popu- 
lous cities, enter into one single prospect, whilst each new presentation of 
the capital itself seems to excite admiration more powerfully than the last. 
The snow-clad su:nmit of Olympus rears his hoary crest in the distance, 
and like the Pythoness of old, seems to revel in the wreck of empire. The 
novelty of each object in the perspective fills the western eye with won- 
der; the general aspect of nature herself, the style of building, the gilded 
domes of the mosques, with the tall pyramidal form of their minarets, all 
heightened and enhanced by the contrasting height of numerous groves of 
the graceful cypress, bending their slender forms to each soft breeze, as if 
in humable submission to the great power which moves them,-—ever and 
anon, sending forth that low plaintive sound, which was the origin of the 
beautiful couplet of Byron: 


* Dark tree—still sad when others’ grief is fled, 
The only constant mourner o’er the dead.” 


Here let the enthusiast pause, and luxuriate to satiety—for the promise of 
the fur approach is never to be fulfilled by the more intimate examination. 
He enters the city, and a reaction of disgust comes like a blight upon his 
imagination, from which he never recovers till seated on some of the adja- 
cent eminences, or bounding in his light ca‘qgue o’er the miniature waves 
of the Bosphorus, he can recal, in some new form, the pleasing associa- 
tions of his introduction. 

The harbor, every way deserving of its cognomen, “ The Golden Horn,” 
consists of a branch of the Bosphorus, which extending about a mile west- 
ward, receives the tribute of the river of the “Sweet Waters,” the ancient 
Lycus, lending to it a very continuous appearance. On the northern side of 
this is situated @aleta and Pera, with their suburbs, whilst opposite lies 
Constantinople proper. The town of Scutari, on the Asiatic side of the 
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eanal, as the Bosphorus is termed, enters also into the estimate as part of 
the capital itself. 

Within the walls of the city, the mosques are by far the most conspicu- 
ous and attractive objects to strangers; and there are none that require 
more patience and perseverance, to enable him to accomplish even a casual 
interior glance of. In those denominated “imperial,” it is almost impos- 
sible to be admitted by any overt act of license. The entrance is only 
effected under cover of some secret sanction—a something which is nar- 
rowly looked upon, yet not seen. Still, many travellers have found their 
way thither by bribery, and other indirect means, but most commonly un- 
der favor of that reverential abstraction, which is the characteristic of the 
Turkish devotions, and which no outward act of surprise can disturb—not 
even the unhallowed tread of the Giaour. There is very little variety or 
difference in the interior arrangements of their mosques, being entirely 
without ornament, except indeed certain inscriptions from the Avran on 
the walls, and as I am informed, (but never witnessed,) some emblematic 
allusions to the Caaba, the famous temple at Mecca. Of all the mosques, 
St. Sophia is most difficult of access; from what cause it is not easy to 
explain. Here it was that the Christian emperors were installed in their 
dignity and authority; here it was that Heraclius, bound by his patriarch, 
forswore his flight to Carthage, and prolonged his empire; here it was that 
the schisms of the Grecian and Roman churches were so violently agitated ; 
and here it is, in the very place where Christians have, at least, a prescrip- 
tive right of admission, that the duors are pertinaciously closed against them. 
The wrath of the Almighty was invoked on the primitive churches of the 
east, and as if the doom with which they desired to vverwhelm others, 
should be visited on their own after progeny, St. Sophia, instead of wit- 
nessing the devotions of the disciples of the cross, is now the temple of an 
almost Pagan worship and superstition. 

From the present condition of the Turks, we may see a practical illus- 
tration of the condition of our own ancestors, centuries back ; making due 
allowauees for the effects of climate and political relations, with their influ- 
ence on national character in general. The Turks to a certain extent may 
be considered as still holding a primitive designation. Change and innova- 
tion are in complete opposition io their religious erced, and therefore to their 
national character; and what they were ages back, in the main, they still 
continue to be. With us, in all the different branches of government, of lite- 
rature, and of arts, the grand principle has ever been to make the most of 
past experience. Therefore, under all these heads, the practice has been in 
conformity with the improved state of science in each age; and our man- 
ners and customs, have been undergoing continual revolutions. Let us 
not, however, condemn the Turks, for only making a sacrifice of temporal, 
to what they deem spiritual advantages. ‘The injunctions of their false re- 
ligion require a strict adherence to the early habits and customs of their 

race; and these are found in almost every page of their Koran. Whilst, 
then, they pursue the even tenor of their way, strong in the belief of the 
efficacy of their tenets—however, we may pity the delusions of their creed, 
they are themselves far from censurable ;—for let that religion seem ever 
so absurd to us—it is the mode by which they hope to gain happiness in a 
future state, and the best evidence they can exhibit of purity of principle is, 
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the concientious action in accordance with that faith, which they deem 
paramount to all worldly considerations. 

Still it seems absurd, that a powerful nation should gradually fall a sa- 
crifice to its own wilful ignorance, yet environed by nations of enlightened 
policy, the effects of which she daily feels. But the bulwark of ancient 
observances has at length been roundly assailed by the daring hand of Sul- 
tan Mahmoud, and found not impregnable,—yet, what can one man achieve 
towards the emancipation of a nation, which for twelve centuries has been 
bound down by sloth, sensual indulgence, and their hosts of demoralizing 
effects? A sound sheep may fall a sacrifice to the rot of his flock, but 
never can stay the disease,—and that even Mahmoud himself possesses 
this soundness may perhaps be questionable. With passions fierce and un- 
relenting where his ambition is concerned, yet possessing experience and 
chicanery in an eminent degree, he loves better the open application of force 
to ensure his ends, than the mere circuitous route of intriguing policy. His 
master stroke of action was (though writers differ) executed almost as soon 
as conceived ;—and his massacre and total extermination of the corps of 
Janizaries furnished the best eulogy of his character that can be well de- 
vised. His measures are projected and executed with the more promptness 
and confidence, from two causes. He has been educated in the school of 
adversity and experience. His great step to the throne was from a hiding 
place where his life was in jeopardy, and hence he has learned, that to 
plan and to execute successfully, the one must follow close upon the other ; 
again he has the less hesitation in performing his resolves from the recol- 
lection that he is the last scion of the house of Othman, the founder of the 
dynasty, and the idol of Turkish political reverence. Rather low in sta- 
ture, but of well knit and powerful frame, he seems capable of any physical 
endurance ; and his form is of that peculiar height and structure, which 
though not striking when he is dismounted, combines in him every grace of 
the horseman. His face is pleasing, if not handsome, and whilst it bears 
every evidence of a strong mind, and matured judgment, a beard of raven 
blackness, (which it owes to some effective dye,) seems to endow it with a 
youth scarce its own. Such is the man whose works we are about to notice, 
and under whom a new era has opened in Turkey. 

Though the earliest lessons of the necessity of a revision of the laws, 
manners, and customs, have been taught him in the severe schools to which 
we have already alluded, yet the undertaking of that revision has com- 
menced under false and mistaken notions of the probable means of gaining 
these ends. It is not altering the manual and tactical manceuvres of their 
soldiery, nor changing the fashion of their military costumes, which is to 
effect a beneficial and moral result in the minds and feelings of the people. 
It is not by making a new garb a license for abusing, what not only among 
the Turks themselves, but in the Christian world also, is considered one 
good point in their old faith—an abstinence from the use, or at all events, 
the abuse of wines and spiritual liquors. It is not in short, by attempting 
simply any external marks of innovation, and by copyings of European 
frivolities, that the benefit of a new system is to be felt. The work must 
commence by correcting radical evils;—to lop the branches of an useless 
tree, is but to increase its future vigor ;—destroy it, root and branch, and the 
soil may be appropriated to the cultivation of good fruits. 
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It is to be feared that the faults of the present system are, that the new re- 
gime is rather from the impulse of vanity, than from a just exercise of the 
powers of reason. Ostentation marks all the movements of the grand 
signior,—his palaces are numerous, yet multiplying; his debts are great, 
yet increasing, from a want of punctuality in cancelling his Russian instal- 
ments as they become due ;—and the treaty of Adrianople, so far as it 
provides for indemnification for the expenses of the war—a dead letter, 
Yet, notwithstanding this situation of fast coming danger ;—when the 
country seems so far to have involved herself, that the national bankruptcy 
must supervene ;—when this probability is staring every thinking man in 
the face—the Sultan continues his life of gay dissipation—building palaces 
and barracks, and training his soldiers to the European tactics. With this 
he seems satisfied—like the petit maitre, who thinks his outer embellish- 
ments, will cover all of folly and stupidity within, or rather, who thinks that 
when he has attended to externals, he has performed all that is necessary 
for perfection. In the correction of errors and abuses, all experience teaches 
us to strike at the root of the evil. The retraining of soldiers to new tac- 
tics, so far as it goes, may do very well,—but then it seems forgotten that 
to support an army, subject to a strict military discipline, it is necessary to 
feed and clothe them ;—to furnish them with good and efficient arms ;—and 
to do all this, it is requisite to have a thriving exchequer ;—one that may 
be supplied periodically, by the industry and resources of the country. It 
is a well known fact, that Turkey never has had these advantages; her 
revenue has arisen from a series of exactions, which had impoverished, and 
broken down her people. Taxes have been levied to meet particular de- 
mands, upon short notices ; and the agriculturist as he is about to reap the 
advantages of a hard earned harvest, sees the whole wrested from him by 
some avaricious pasha. But if the evil ended here, she might still thrive 
for a time—but alas! her agricultural spirit is on the wane,—and must soon 
cease to exist altogether—already it flickers like a wasting lamp, which a 
breath will extinguish. It is worse than idle, to look for industrious exer- 
tion, without a motive of reward. Here, there is little, or none; for the 
reason, that produce in the field, is always open to appraisal by the officers 
of the Pasha-lick ; and in the event of any new exaction of the general 
government—it becomes a sure prey to their covetous grasp. It is to be 
remembered, that taxation here is conducted by the scale of ostensible 
means. The man, therefore, who hides his wealth as it is accumulated, 
assumes the mask of poverty, and by his duplicity, oftentimes overreaches 
the revenue officers. This system it may fairly be predicted, will save the 
legislative power of Turkey, all debates on the question which has so long 
agitated our own senate—namely, “ surplus revenue.” 

Some years back, the Porte wisely determined to reduce their revenue 
policy to a fixed protective system. For this purpose Pasha-licks were abo- 
lished, and an office more nearly approximating to what we understand by 
a governorship was substituted, under the title of Merigee. This provided 
for a more equitable taxation, at a given yearly rate. It also restrained the 
executive power, and capital punishments could not be inflicted but by the 
countersign of the Sultan. The office of Merigee continues, but in name 
only; every right that it was intended to guarantee to the husbandman, 
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rule, which is under full and successful operation in all the civilized nations 
of the world, has worked too slowly with them, to give earnest of a future 
sure revenue; and their demands are now too pressing to admit any tem- 
porising policy. Already are their pecuniary obligations becoming too bur- 
densome for their bending and overloaded shoulders, and should they bring 
them to the ground, must inevitably crush them for ever. Russia is ready 
to add her weight to keep them under, and France and England must find 
some more powerful lever to raise them again, than that which succeeded 
in their last effort. 

The judiciary system too has been entirely overlooked, and now only 
exists in its pristine traditional simplicity. But power makes laws as well 
as judges in 'Turkey—and if we except the few standing provisions made 
from time immemorial, and the works* of one individual, there is nothing 
of written law in Turkey, always excepting the Koran. The Ulema, or 
that class of men, who form the professors of law and theology, had their 
rise in the early days of Mahomedanism. From this body are chosen the 
Muftis, who preside over those different branches, and have the expounding 
of all difficult questions. The Mufti, like the Pope, combines both religious 
and secular jurisdiction in himself. Up to this day then of almost ex- 
hausted science, whilst the empire of the Sultan is pointed at as a dark spot 
in the horoscope of nations, he follows up the judiciary code established in 
the seventh century of the Christian era. Nor has this the benefit of a pro- 
found explanation. For as Mahomet himself, made the Koran his legal, 
ethical and religious library, so his followers, in humble imitation of him, 
have merged the studies and practice of law and theology in the same person. 
But here again, there has been no effort made at reformation—nor in any 
other matter in a national point of view, save the disciplining of soldiers 
to a new costume and tactics; to reconcile them to which, they have been 
endued with special immunities, licensing all debaucheries, even those least 
tolerated by the leading precepts of their religion. Such is the effect of 
civilization, and innovation attempted by those who are incompetent to the 
task, and who but half understand the theory they would inculcate ;—like 
the North American Indian, their first step is into.the most odious vice. 

Their commerce is in no better train—hampered by monopolies, it seems 
to lead the life of one in a decline,—the revival of to-day is followed by the 
depression of to-morrow, till the final dissolution seems almost inevitable. 

Thus, without agriculture—without manufactures—without commerce, 
the decline of this once mighty empire, has been as rapid as its unprece- 
dented rise, and the finishing blow is about to be struck by the last of its 
tributariest on the Mediterranean. A. Z. 


* Abon Hanifa—those of all others who have pretended to write on this subject, are 
entirely obsolete in practice. , 

t Egypt was the last of these; Tripoli, Tunis, and Algiers, before its conquest by the 
» were all independent. 
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JOAN OF ARC. 


“This admirable heroine, to whom the more generous superstition of the ancients 
would have erected altars, was, on the pretence of heresy and magic, delivered over 
alive to the flames, and expiated by that dreadful punishment, for the signal services 
which she had rendered to her prince and to her native country.” Hume, Chap. 20. 


Tue moon had set behind the tufted hill, 
The silent stars—though waning—glimmered still, 
The drowsy woods were steeped in voiceless rest, 
Dead stillness brooded o’er the water’s breast, 
The cloudless firmament was spread on high 
Dark, but transparent, like the liquid eye 
Of Andalusian maid, in orange grove, 
Dissolved in rapture at the tale of love. 
Nor voice of man, nor cry of passing bird, 
Nor ban-dogs bay from cot, or keep, was heard ; 
The wolves were hushed in tangled coverts deep, 
The very owls had wailed themselves to sleep : 
But fresher yet the breeze came murmuring by, 
And colder breathed the air, as morn drew nigh. 
The paly streaks, that told of coming day, 
Dappled the horizon’s verge with feeble ray ; 
Yet one, who paused on yonder hillock’s brow, 
Above the blooming plain which smiled below, 
Might linger there, nor dream a city’s pride 
Was slumbering by that sluggish river’s side; 
Though close beneath, in darkest garb arrayed, 
Blent with the forest’s gloom, the mountain’s shade, 
A gorgeous town lay stretched; with streets sublime, 
Turret, and dome, and spires of olden time, 
Teeming with life and wealth—war’s stern array,— 
The cares of commerce,—and the church’s sway !— 
No crash of wheels, nor hum of crowds was there, 
Nor neigh of warlike steeds, nor torches glare ; 
All whelmed alike in night’s oblivious pall! 
The drowsy watchers nodded on the wall— 
The haughty conqueror in his trophied bed— 
The slave in chains--the serf in lowly shed. 

But one was there—whose eyes nor night could close, 
Nor opiate draughts could lull to calm repose.— 
In bloom of beauty, in youth’s earliest flower, 
Condemned to brave the inevitable hour,— 
To quit the verdant earth, the genial sun, 
E’er half her course of womanhood was run,— 
Unbent by years,—without one silver hair 
In her bright tresses,—ignorant of care, 
Of pain, or sorrow,—while the world was new, 
While life was beautiful, and friends seemed true,-- 
Doomed to the worst extremity of pain, 
Which flesh can writhe beneath, and not sustain,— 
To die in fire, unhouselled and unshriven, 
Scorned by her murderers, and shut out from heaven,— 
The maid of Orleans. She whose sacred brand 
Had wrought deliverance to her native land,— 
Had slacked the bowstring in the archer’s blood,— 
And tamed the Island Leopard’s* furious mood, 


* The original bearing on the royal “— and standard of England, were not three 
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She who had crowned a monarch,—who had raised 

A nation from the dust,—whose name was praised 

In court and cottage, from the snowy chain 

Of Alpine Jura, to the western main,— 

Her country’s Guardian—fettered and alone 

In patient helplessness she sat,--no groan 

Passed from her ashy lips,—her mind’s control 

O’erpowered the whirlwind passion of her soul !—~ 

Calm had she bent the knee, and humbly prayed 

From Him—who gives to all who seek—His aid. 

Humbly she knelt, and self-absolved she rose ;-- 

Tried in success, and purified by woes, 

She felt her glowing spirit mount the skies 

To meet the witness of “ those perfect eyes” 

Which endless time, nor boundless space, can blind, 

Secure in her Redeemer, and resigned 

To bear all torments, in that narrow road 

Which leads—through death—to glory’s pure abode. 
She turned to take a long, a last, farewell 

Of the dear country she had served so well,-- 

Of the dark skies—and each peculiar star, 

Whose melancholy glance she had loved afar 

In her own vale, while France as yet was free !— 

She saw the Seine rush proudly to the sea— 

She saw the foliage in the breezes wave— 

The flowery turf, that might not yield a grave 

To its heroic daughter—but her mind 

Marked not the hurrying flood, nor heard the wind. 

Far! far away, her fancy’s eyes did roam 

To the known landscape, and the cottage home— 

The willows bending o’er the argent rill,-- 

The rustic shrine, and the familiar hill,—- 

The lawns, where oft her pastured flocks would stray, 

The village green, where still on festive day 

She led with artless grace the rural dance, 

All hearts subduing with untutored glance,— 

The cheerful hearth,—the calm though humble bed,— 

The dreamless sleep which hovered round her head,-— 

The days of innocence,—-the nights of peace. 

Alas! that hours like these should ever cease ! 
Forth rushed the burning tears! not one by one, 

But bursting out as mountain streamlets run-- 

Her mother’s face benign, her father’s smile, 

Palpably gleaming on her heart the while, 

Till--in that gush of soul--she well might deem 

The dead restored by no uncertain dream. 

Yet soon that passion passed—a sudden start 

Called back the crimson current from her heart, 

And flushed her cheek with indignation’s tide. 

“ Shall I.—the maid of Arc,—shall I,” she cried, 

“ Weep like a village damsel for some toy 

Of childish love—I, who have known the joy 

Of triumph, and high glory--who am styled, 

My country’s savior--France’s noblest child 2” 


lions but three leopards or libbards, as they are called in the old chronicles, and were 
first assumed by Edward I.; but were changed in process of time for the nobler brute 
who now contends with the unicorn. 
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She ceased !--For, as she spake, with plaintive swell 
Answering her words of pride, a ponderous bell 
Rang out its deadly summons! Well she knew 
The sound of terror; and the transient hue 
Which shamed but now the tints of breaking morn, 
Had vanished from her brow; yet still upborne 
By calm submission, and the holy zeal, 

Which erst had nerved her arm to point the steel, 
She stood unblenching. To the place of shame—- 
Branded* forever with the virgin’s name-- 

They led her forth, in the resistless might 

Of maiden virtue,—girt, as to the fight, 

In panoply of mail—her long dark hair 
Unbraided, and her features firm as fair. 

Stern Bedford gazed upon her dauntless mien 
With half repentant wonder !—He had seén, 
Unmoved and fierce, all bursts of female fear, 
Had scorned the sigh, and revelled in the tear; 
But the wild courage of that heavenly face 

Half moved his iron heart to deeds of grace. 

The freeborn archers of the ocean isle 

Reluctant marched along; no vengeful smile 
Mantling their rugged brows—-that band had rued 
The victim’s valor in their dearest blood, 

Yet not for that would they consign to flame 

A glorious spirit, and a woman’s frame! 

The goal was gained—and ye do still forbear 
To speak, ye thunders!—Where, O tempests, where 
Are your tornadoes, that ye do not burst 
Whelming with heavenly streams the flame accurst ? 
They bound her to the stake, and tore away 
The arms, she bore in many a glorious day ;— 

Yet still she trembled not! They touched the pyre 

And the red torrent of devouring fire— 

Broad as a chieftain’s banner—-streamed on high, 

F’en to the abhorrent skies !—Yet not a cry 

From out the volumed conflagration broke ; 

Nor sound was heard, save when the eddying smoke 
Roared from its crackling canopy !—A sob 

Heaved the assembled concourse,——a wild throb 

Of anguish and remorse !—A secret dread 

Sank on the bravest heart, and stunned the firmest head! 

Fools! did they deem that flames could check thy course, 
ImmorTat Freepom,—or that human force 
Could cope with the Erernat? Tuart pure blood 
Tainted each gale, and crimsoned every flood, 
Through Gaul’s wide confines, till her sons arose 
An overwhelming landstormt on their foes, 

And piled--with hands unbound—a deathless shrine, 

And kindled on their hearths a spark divine, 

Unquenched for ages, whose immortal ray 

Still brightens more and more to perfect day. X 


* The Pluce de la Pucelle, at Rouen, where this infamous tragedy was enacted. 

t We have here ventured to anglicise the German word ate Poa the literal 
meaning of which we have given above; the application of the word is, “the rising in 
mass of the whole population against a foreign invader,” and the image appeared to 
us 80 highly poetical, that, considering the ancient affinities of the German and Eng- 


lish languages, we had no hesitation in appropriating the word. 
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COULEUR DE ROSE. 


“Mischief! why—a—you know—that is—of course—it is always a mis- 
chief when you are unexpectedly called upon to disburse heavily,—when you 
did not expect such a call at all—is it not ?” 

“ Not always—I should call it in some cases an inconvenience—in others 
a dishonest affair,—but having the money by me I should not consider it a 
mischief—why should you?” 

“Have done with your tortures,”—exclaimed Frank, walking about in 
confusion—“ have done with your cursed inquisitorial tortures. Yes,— 
croaker,—it did require more to make the matter a mischief,—and I have 
never sat easy under the recollection of it.” 

“Nay then, it is something serious indeed,” said Sedley. “And could 
you, Frank, engage yourself in any transaction that should be liable to 
involve your peace of mind, and not take me into your confidence? Not 
that I ever wish to creep into that confidence from a paltry curiosity—you 
know me better—but you have been used to confide in your friend, and have 
thought his advice worth a consideration before now. Why I might not 
possibly have been of some assistance, on such an occasion, I know not. 
But---the mischief—what is it ?” 

* Ah!—Indian—merciless tormentor--inquisitor—-I might have known 
you would worm the thing from me. Fool—I was always a fool, Sedley--- 
I fhight as well have got over my shame at first,—better---far better---for 
then it would have been off my mind, nay, it probably would have been pre- 
vented-—but”--- 

“ Well, well-—the mischief ”--- 

* Ah, well, the mischief! Why you must know that I really was run out 
at the time that unlucky bill became due,---and what was worse, I had 
drawn upon the old gentleman so heavily, that I drew upon myself the most 
severe lecture that he ever uttered tome. I found, in fact, that I was losing 
character with him, and that he began to consider me somewhat of an--- 
idle—-spendthrift. I have passed a great dealof money through my hands, 
it is true, but I hope not idly. Yet 1 could not begin and trumpet before the 
dear old man of my little services to friends,--moreover I am sure | shall 
not very soon want more of him,---because all these loans, you know, coming 
back, I shall be in condition to retrieve his good opinion, and therefore”--- 

“ But, the mischief ”--- 

“ Ah blood-hound——well, I had nothing else for it, but to go to a hard- 
handed and harder-hearted scoundrel,—a money lender. I blush whilst I 
think of it. I had heard of the fellow by chance, either from Crosweller, 
or Dighton, or somebody. Well, in short, he made a thousand difficulties— 
talked of my irresponsibility, should any thing happen between my father 
and myself to discompose the family harmony—I could have kicked the 
rascal, and my foot trembled to do so—if he saw this, however, it did not 
affect him, but he went on—had I not a friend that would join me in 
security ? This was a world in which security itself was but precarious. I 
interrupted him, to say that I had determined not to involve any one else 
in such a transaction—that I was very willing to allow him all the conside- 
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rations usual on such occasions—that J believed my character for honor was 
well known in the world,—and that he had now only to say whether he 
would ‘pleasure me,—should I have the money ?” The dog perceived that 
he had ‘fooled me to the top of my bent,’ and therefore addressed himself 
to business. I obtained the money,—it skills not to say the terms,—they 
are so hard, however,—that should Benson’s, or Crosweller’s, or some other 
little things not be exactly forthcoming in due season,—and that is barely 
possible,—I shall be in very sorry plight in a month or so. Now, then you 
have it.” 

“ But why, Frank,—why did not you apply to me ?—If you did not care 
for my advice, you might probably have had my assistance ?” 

“ Oh Sedley,---let me tell you the truth. I had certain apprehensions that 
you would not quite approve what I was about, and as I could not then 
bring myself to the resolution of confessing the amount or the nature of the 
difficulties which perplexed me, I could not have the face to ask your helping 
hand for a secret purpose,---even now, if you had not screwed---jockied-- 
these things out of me, I feel that I should not voluntarily have communi- 
cated them.” 

“Poor Frank!---I do in sincerity and in sorrow say,” replied Sedley. 
“You are daily heaping mortifications and perplexities on your head, risking 
your character as a gentleman, hazarding the peace of affectionate relatives, 
standing aloof from the friend that loves you-—-and all for the sake of scOun- 
drels whom you despise, but whose requests you cannot refuse.” 

““Nay--nay, Sedley---this is being more than severe-—it is unjust,” ex- 
claimed Hanbury“ like myself, they are indiscreet,---but do not make an 
attack on their honor and integrity.” 

“Twill say no more than i can warrant,” said Sedley-—“ but, Mason-- 
you do not mention Mason---his circumstances are much the worse since 
his father died,-~-and I fear you have found Aim out, and very properly got 
rid of him.” 

“ By heaven you wrong Mason egregiously, if you think anything disho- 
norable of him. No,---of all our college chums there is not one who has 
more resolutely maintained his own independence. I confess I have been 
frequently a credulous fool, and have been wheedled and flattered by many a 
knave,---nay have even been their dupe with my eyes open. But Mason 
was never one of those. I have frequently suspected his privations, but 
never heard of his making them known. He never borrowed of me. I 
almost suspect that when he most needed a friendly hand he shunned me.” 

“Nay then,” replied Sedley, “ it is time my dear Frank to open your eyes 
a little. I confess that I have not asked a question of you this morning 
without design. I know the movements of the blood-suckers who have 
succeeded in thus entrammelling you. You will not receive a cent from 
one of the worihy friends whose necessities you have served,—you will 
fall under the grasp of the worthy money-lender in whose power you have 
placed yourself. In your misery and distress, apply to those worthies for 
whose sake you suffer,—tell them the consequences of your exertions in 
their behalf, and ask them for their exertions to extricate you ;—you shall 
find that they will be foremost in bitter reflections on your imprudence,— 
and leave you to get out as you may, from the slough in which they have 
involved you.” 
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“ Sedley—Sedley—you are unjust—you are more misanthropical than 
ever---it cannot be--it is not in human na—” 

“Believe so, Frank,—it will do you good—for its fallacies will not be 
very lasting now. When you are satisfied that I am right—when the proof 
has come home to you---remember your friend lives. But as for the reptile 
who abused the reputation of Mason, in order to cover his own cupidity and 
dishonesty,—and to prevent our nearer acquaintance with an honorable 
man—I know him--the book-buyer--look to him Frank.” 

“Sedley, you have startled me---you have shocked me. Shall I confess 
to you, that I have had misgivings of this nature lately? I have always 
repelled them the instant they arose, as unworthy thoughts for an honor- 
able mind to harbor---yet in spite of me they have returned--and they now 
find their echoes from without--from a disinterested and intelligent friend— 
who, notwithstanding his prejudices—-pardon me, Harry, you know you 
have some---has read the book of human nature carefully. They cannot 
be so base, however---your mind’s in black to-day, Harry,-—well, well, Pll 
watch these men---but it will be as much for your sake as my own. You 
named one, however, in the term you applied to him-—the book-buyer—- 
what in heaven’s name have you to allege against poor Dighton ?” 

“Nothing now. Poor Dighton is at present your—unfortunate friend. 
By the by, how has he arranged the books—it was a really splendid collec- 
tion—has he fitted up a new library—or how ?” 

“No, they were to be sent directly to Charleston, and put up in his apart- 
ments at home, so as to avoid a double expense.” 

“ Ah, that at least was prudent; that looks somewhat like economy. Well, 
you may possibly find all right in that quarter—but, like the English Chan- 
cellor Eldon, ‘1 doubt.’ ” 

“Get rid of doubts, you self-tormentor,—and in return for all the heart- 
burnings you have given me this morning, let me in my turn be your Mentor. 
Harry Sedley, do not trifle with your own happiness—I will go and reflect 
on all you have said to me this morning, but it shall be with a view to ex- 
tract good out of it. Do not you be too wise to follow the same course. I 
am convinced you possess the affections of an amiable girl. One who I be- 
lieve admired your independence when fortune frowned upon you, and who 
is as perfectly disinterested as is the excellent father under whom she has 
been nurtured. Ellen Sandford’s disposition is cheerful—the very temper 
that your domestic happiness requires. She can laugh at the absurdities of 
such a fellow as that silly, but good natured fool, Messingham ; but do not 
you injure her so far as to imagine that either her heart or her judgment 
can be touched by the attentions and fopperies of such a man. Go and pre- 
pare yourself for a declaration, and if you should be accepted frankly, as- 
cribe it honestly to upright candor, and not to worldly avidity. Do not cast 
away blessings which are close at your feet. Farewell—we shall both be 
the better for a solitary hour; for you have conjured up a host of sensations 
and suspicions, which I would give the world to be able promptly to dis- 
prove. If you are correct—I am indeed a dupe and a driveller—farewell 
then to my trust in probity—farewell bright visions and glowing tints— 
farewell ‘couleur de rose.’ ” 

“Farewell, J say, to so ridiculous a phrase,—but do not, dear Frank, 
jump at conclusions; we have each given the other subject enough of 
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reflection for one morning, and I agree with you, that we had better part 
for the present.—Adieu then. 

The two friends separated—but how were the sensations of each changed. 
The gloomy aspect with which Sedley used to clothe all his concerns, if 
not entirely dissipated by the remonstrances of Hanbury, was at least 
loosened of its hold, and he now determined to consult the friend and moni- 
tor whom he reverenced above all others, on the state of his heart, and on 
the probabilities of future happiness. Well he knew that his wishes would 
be well seconded by that excellent mother; he had the most perfect as- 
surance of her good sense and discernment, and he resolved to act in entire 
conformity to the advice he should receive from her. Perhaps, it may also 
be added, that he had a presentiment of the nature of the advice which the 
occasion would call forth. 

He repaired then to his mother, and addressed her with an air of cheerful- 
ness, so different from his ordinary demeanor, that she was actually struck 
with the alteration, and could not refrain from exclaiming, 

“My dear Henry, something has delighted you, and I thank you for 
coming to me,—I am sure you have something pleasing to communicate.” 

“I know not, my dear mother,” replied Sedley, “ whether you may deem 
it pleasing, or whether you may even approve what I am come to say; but 
I really am about to take the benefit of your wisdom and experience, and 
wish to consult you on an affair that greatly interests me.” 

“Interests you, my son,—it would be strange if I should be indifferent to 
any thing that affects you—but—let me look at you, Henry,—pray heaven 
it be as I wish—speak my dear son.” 

“Dear mother, sit down.” He placed her on the sofa, and, standing by 
her, he said,—not with the mauvaise honte of a vulgar clown, but with the 
dignity of a gentleman.—“ Mother, should you regret, if I were to say, I 
have formed a wish to change my condition in life—to connect myself by 
social ties of a nature hitherto unknown to me?—In short, to think of 
marriage ?” 

“ Marriage—Henry—Ellen Sandford ? Say youthink of her, my dear son, 
and take my warmest blessing, and most ardent prayers.—Is it so, Henry ?” 

“Tt is indeed Ellen Sandford, of whom I wished to speak, mother. I 
confess that all I see—that all I know of her, has my warmest admiration. 
But alas, dear mother, Iam conscious—Hanbury has made me conscious— 
that I have unfairly included her in the sweeping censure which I fix upon 
human nature in general; and I have probably outraged her gentle feelings, 
by a harshness of deportment, for which I would give worlds to atone. 
Tell me, mother,—for you have better means than I of judging,—would 
she, think you, not refuse my suit,—and is she worthy to be your daughter ?” 

‘My dear, dear son,” said the delighted mother, “this is the happiest 
moment of my life. Years of anguish would be repaid by this. Yes, Henry, 
my most anxious desire was to see you fixed in domestic happiness—with 
an amiable partner—like the dear girl who has attracted you. I break no 
confidence when I assure you of my conviction, that your suit will be ac- 
cepted, and I feel that I do not feed you with false hopes when I say, that 
your choice will insure your happiness. Go, Henry,—heaven speed you; 
and O, my son, believe me, that this is doubly a blessed intelligence—it 
not only gives me hopes of an amiable and deserving wife to my excellent 
son, but it gives me earnest that the cloud upon your otherwise superio,y 
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judgment, will now pass away. Go, go, Henry—return soon, and bless 
me with the news that you are happy, and in this way.” 

Philosopher as Sedley was, we cannot allow him to philosophize too far. 
We will not, therefore, pretend that he again walked forth coolly to con- 
sider over his mother’s advice. No, cynic or not, human nature is very 
powerful at twenty-four. On the contrary, we are constrained to admit 
that he flew to the house of Dr. Sandford with most unphilosophical speed, 
being urged by a feeling which sets cool reason at defiance. 

Why should we dwell upon an interview, which though gratifying in 
the highest degree, to the parties concerned, has always been deemed in- 
sipid in the eyes of the lookers on? Why repeat the particulars of a tete- 
a-tete, which, while it reflected honor, candor, and manly feeling on the 
one party, neither detracted from the feminine delicacy and refined feelings 
of the other, nor subjected her to the charge of coquetry and heartlessness ? 
Sedley obtained permission to seek her father’s consent, which was given 
with dignified frankness, and with the independent air of approbation which 
was worthy of such a father. 

In the meanwhile, very different were the feelings and the cogitations of 
Hanbury. A humiliating sense of the duplicity which might have been 
practised upon him, came with appalling weight over his recollection. It 
is remarkable, that however quiescent we may be under an imputation de- 
rogatory to the moral character, an insinuation, or even a thought against 
our wisdom, will provoke our indignation. So was it with Frank Hanbury. 
The idea that a parcel of fellows, whom he now began to despise, should 
have made him the tool of their necessities, and, probably, the butt of their 
mirth and scorn, stung him to the quick. His resolution was soon made up ; 
for, notwithstanding the bias of his friend’s mind, and his general preju- 
dices against society, Hanbury knew that he had well read the human 
character; and, from the number and pertinence of his inquiries, he sus- 
pected that his friend knew more, both of his affairs and the persons con- 
nected with them, than he did himself. 

He was not long allowed to remain in doubt, for on his return home an 
unusual scene awaited him. His father required his attendance in a pri- 
vate room, where, without circumlocution, he drew forth a letter and bade 
him read it. It was as if a basilisk had met his eyes.—It was from the 

“executors of Joseph de Barre, lately deceased, demanding payment of the 
sum of six thousand dollars, with legal interest on the same. The letter 
itself had come inclosed in one to the elder Mr. Hanbury, whose anger 
upon receipt of it was beyond control. 

“ So, sir,” exclaimed he, as his son refolded the letter,—“so, sir, not con- 
tent with draining my purse to the very dregs,—not satisfied with casting 
away a liberal allowance, which has always, and too readily, been over- 
paid,—you must resort to paltry, spendthrift means like this, to raise money 
for your extravagances. How is this, sir,—how dare you for a moment to 
imagine such conduct will meet pardon, to say nothing of sanction, from 
me ?” 

“ My dear sir, “ replied Frank,” I confess this looks unfavorably towards 
me,—but let me explain, dear father, and you will find”— 

“ Explain, sir,---what explanation—unfavorably—how else should it look ? 
It looks vilely—look here, sir,---look at the date of the bond,—this wretched 
ransaction has taken place, since you knew my strongest sentiments with 
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regard to your extravagance,—since, wretched boy, since. But you and 
they, your abettors in this nefarious act, shall find that my kindness has a 
limit—and, though you are my only child—nay, though you were my only 
eye—I would pluck you forth and cast you from me, if you involve your- 
self in disgrace and dishonor.” 

“Sir,” replied Frank, firmly but respectfully, “I have neither incurred 
disgrace nor dishonor. You, sir, have a right to use what terms you 
please in your remonstrances, and I submit to them with respect ; but let 
no one else dare to insinuate the words as applied to me. I have been 
guilty of indiscretion, sir,-I have suffered myself, I fear, to be abused—grossly 
abused—and probably have been subjecting myself both to inconvenience 
and misrepresentation for those who care only for their own advantage ; but 
believe me, sir, there is nothing even in this last and worst affair, that 
attaches a stain upon either my morals or my integrity.” 

“ Do not tell me, young man—don’t tell me-—can any one touch pitch and 
not be defiled? Can your necessities-—yours Frank, have been such, that 
you, an only son, an indulged, beloved son---could neither ask your father 
nor your friend to advise you, or assist you—but a rascally money-lender 
must be your resort? And what a sum too-—but of that Isay nothing—the 
principle, the principle, is the thing. O that I should have lived to see the 
day, that the pride of my heart—the staff which I proposed for my declining 
years---should thus miserably deceive every hope, and become an associate 
with gamblers, money-lenders, the very off-scouring of society.” ——“ But I 
will never pay it sir,” added he hastily, “your sins and follies be on your own 
head-—try your associates now,—-see if among them you will find an equiva- 
lent for the friends you cast behind you. J will never pay it~never, never.” 

“My dear father,” replied Frank, “again and again, I assure you, that 
you mistake the character of this transaetion. Weak, foolish it is, I admit. 
It has involved me in distress, and which is worse, it has given pain to your 
heart, sir,—but I repeat that it was indiscretion, not vice, that brought me to 
it. This very morning, my friend Sedley convinced me, when I confessed 
to him this folly, that I had incurred it, for worthless objects,—and I had 
resolved before this interview, to struggle through the difficulty which now 
environs me in the best manner I might be able, without allowing your 
peace to be disturbed; and, never to implicate myself again either in such 
a manner, or for such persons.” 

“So, then, Frank, Mr. Sedley knows of this affair.” 

“TI confessed it to him this morning, sir, and it is to him that I am indebted 
for opening my eyes. I cannot enough regret my folly, in having involved 
myself, to serve the selfish. Whichever way, I turn, I meet subjects of 
mortification to my vanity, and Sedley, was indeed right, when he said my 
worst fault was my incapacity to say no to a scoundrel.” 

The anger of this indulgent father, was short-lived, and as he looked 
upon his darling son,--as he saw him with unblenching cheek, but with 
modest firmness, enter upon his extenuation---he felt that there could be 
but little to lament for him, beyond the payment of a pecuniary debt—a 
payment too, which might be attended with consequences of the most va- 
luable and important description, to the future mind and conduct of his son. 
He, therefore, gradually resumed his wonted tone of affection. Young 
ee detailed to his father, the series of difficulties into which his too 
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facile disposition had plunged him, and it was concluded that all should be 
cleared off, and forgotten, retaining only the blessed fruits of experience, 
and the new strength, which there was every probability, the high minded 
well principled young man would exert. 

One thing only the old gentleman stipulated, and indeed insisted upon ; 
that actions should be commenced against the parties for the recovery of 
the several debts. “ Not,” said Mr. Hanbury, “that you want the money, 
Frank, but we must not commit such an injury to society, as to allow jug- 
gling and swindling to get off successfully. Such would. be but offering 
premiums to fresh attempts.” 

Frank was obliged to submit to this arrangement. In faet it was one of 
which Sedley approved most cordially. Dighton, however, saved him much 
trouble on that head, for, two mornings after these arrangements he received 
the following note :—“ Dear Frank, I have received from home a most 
urgent summons, my father wishes to send me to Europe upon some espe- 
cial business, and I am obliged to depart instantly from New-York ; as soon 
as I reach Charleston, I will arrange with my father the little matter be- 
tween us. I regret that time would not allow me to make my adieu per- 
sonally,--but I trust we shall hear from each other, from time to time ; 
meanwhile, believe me, &c.” Hanbury, handed the note over to his father, 
who, after reading it, said in a jocular tone, “we are very much obliged to 
the gentleman; Frank, we may save our powder and shot at the least. I 
suppose the death of your good friend and banker has given him alarms. 
But there is more in it than I yet see.” 

The time now drew near for the nuptials of Sedley and his Ellen, when 
one morning Frank was summoned by his friend to accompany them to the 
house, which had been prepared for their reception, particularly to examine 
a splendid library which was just finished and furnished. What was the 
surprise of Hanbury on seeing the whole of the beautiful Summerfield col- 
lection, cases and all, occupying a place in that library, and the remaining 
compartments fitted up to match with them. He stared with astonishment, 
as his friend smiled upon him. “ Ah!” said he at length, “little did I deem 
Harry, that you knew so well the history of my follies, when you broke in 
with so many awkward questions upon me; but how is this? I certainly did 
believe that Dighton had bought these books, in very truth; why should the fel- 
low’s duplicity carry him so very far into the depths of shameless falsehood ?” 

“You are yourself the cause, my dear Frank,—you have given such 
facilities to imposture by your easy eredulity, that nothing has been too 
barefaced to be set before you. Dighton knew you would neither know nor 
inquire further after any tale which a friend should tell; hence the library 
story was one of the most plausible that he could fabricate. Little did I 
suspect into whose hands they would come at last; would I had known the 
truth in time ; but it was the nefarious trick of that man, which set me upon 
the look out for the rest of your harpies. Well, well,” replied Hanbury, 
‘all is well now, the rascals have been the cause of goodly lessons to us both, 
for I think, neither of us have spared the other. However, you are the 
greater gainer ;—for” bowing towards Ellen, “you have gained a treasure, 
and lost a heart-burning. I have only gained experience ;—and you hence- 
forth—don’t frown at the word, will view the world more, and I less— 
Couleur de Rose.” 
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STEAM AND ITS EFFECTS. 


Who would have imagined that a little turned-up nose, would have overthrown the 
wes of an empire ?”’ MarMonrTsL. 


Sucu are the words which were put into the mouth of the officer of the 
Grand Seignior, the unreflecting slave of sensual pleasure. How forcibly 
and how strongly may we paraphrase it by exclaiming, “ who would have 
imagined that the boiling ef a man’s pot would be able to change the con- 
dition of a world.” The supposition is now hardly absurd, however the 
idea may make us smile, that, presently every man may take a ride out 
upon his own teakettle. Certain it is, that when the Marquis of Worcester 
pleased himself with the idea of having discovered a new power, in the 
vapor that escaped from his boiling vessel,—though his capacious mind fore- 
saw that an important assistant to human labor would arise from it, yet 
never in his wildest dreams did he dare to imagine the extensive, the almost 
contradictory uses to which it has since been rzade subservient. 

What bold hand indeed could engage to enumerate, not the extent, but 
the mere number of the advantages to be derived from this all-important 
auxiliary. By its aid we thresh our grain and winnow it, we grind it; we 
convey our produce from one extremity of a territory to another by it in the 
most expeditious manner; we spin, we weave, we even make boots and 
shoes, we pump, we excavate, we lift the greatest weights, we warm the 
house, we wash,---we also dry, we travel by land and by water, we fight 
the enemy, we almost speak,—at least we print—nay we roast as well as 
doil,-—bring our provisions to the table, and take them away—these are ad- 
vantages, “cum multis aliis,” which we owe to improvements in steam ma- 
cehinery,---yet nothing is more true than that “ steam és yet in its infancy.” 
if these and hundreds more are the benefits we already receive from this 
powerful auxiliary,—-to what a height of imagination may we not soar 
without being censured for extravagance,—-seeing that every day produces 
new lights, and that hardly a project is attempted which does not succeed 
to even more than the hopes of the projectors. 

In no countries of the world are these advantages more manifest than in 
those of Great Britain and America. The former, partly on account of her 
immense commerce, and partly from her enormous taxation, has found it 
incumbent to improve her manufactures, and to keep down the expense of 
producing them in every possible way. Hence, there is not a species of 
manufactured article, except those produced here and there by a poor artizan 
without a capital, not a single ponderous work, either within or without 
doors, of any magnitude, but it is performed by the agency of the steam 
engine. The latter, possessing unexampled facilities for interior water-car- 
riage, has, by joining communications by means of rail-roads or of canals, 
made communication by water as easy and as diverse as the post roads of 
the old world, and as she abounds in forests, and therefore possesses abundance 
of fuel, and as all her rivers communicate directly with some grand em- 
porium of commerce, so by applying her steam power to boats of great 
burden, she is enabled to transmit the produce of her soil in any quantity 
for hundreds of miles, as easily as the European farmer conveys his poor 
cartload of grain to the next market town. 
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But not only is the condition of mankind altered by the introduction of 
this wonderful agent ;-—-but the political destinies of a whole world may also 
be essentially affected by it. A late writer on the subject has shown that 
the application of steam at sea, as well as in rivers, may be extensively and 
importantly effected. Of that we are aware, having ourselves made larger 
experiments upon the subject, than any other nation in the world; but its 
applicabilities in general naval warfare, is as yet but a theory amongst us, 
notwithstanding we boast of havmg had steam frigates on the lakes. That 
experiment was ina confined space, and on a comparatively smooth surface ;— 
but Mr. Paixhans, the writer to whom we allude, has shown that in general 
fights by sea, we may in future find it the principal operative. 

Now, fortunately for the peace of the community in this our happy coun- 

try, we are too far removed from the belligerents who trouble the earth, 
to be seriously affected by the squabbles in which they are continually 
involved ; and our own political maxim being, never to be engaged our- 
selves, in a war of pure aggression,—it may be said that the prospect of 
change or improvement in warlike operations cannot imterest ws in the 
degree that they should the pugnacious citizens of Europe. But this would 
be a mistake. The love of peace, which is so pervading a feeling with us, 
is itself a reason for studying the art of war in all its branches; for it is 
notorious that there is no more efficacious mode of preserving peace than 
that of showing ourselves ready and fit for war. Few persons molest the 
dog, that has sharp teeth, and that now and then exhibits them to the teazing 
way-farer. 
- To be supine or careless in such a matter, would argue not only bad 
policy, but also ignorance of human nature. Ambition, and the love of 
conquest are powerful motives of action; and though mankind may be in- 
clined to respect the non-resisting principles of a certain denomination of 
Christians, as a moral charaeteristic,—they will have no remorse in attacking 
the same principle when applied to politics. To be either unable, therefore, 
or unwilling to enter the lists with the children of tumult is to provoke their 
hostility, whilst on the contrary, a prepared front, with an equal degree of 
improvement in tactics, is a sure safeguard from licentious aggression. 

We are besides, a maritime nation ;—second to none on the face of the 
earth unless we allow that palm to our ancient mother, whose commercial 
relations are the accumulation of centuries,—improved by the political prin- 
ciple of the British nation, that in commerce and nautical superiority her 
strength is best founded. In this principle we as a nation coincide, and 
this it must be our best policy to defend. Steam vessels of war then, must 
’ be ours, as certainly as they will be those of other civilized nations, and as 
superiority is in the ratio of skill and experience,—we should do wisely in 
giving a serious consideration towards an art, which in itself has a tendency 
to level all superiority—and by making ourselves masters of its present 
powers, and thereby opening to ourselves new lights in this theory, enable 
ourselves to preserve the superiority which we now enjoy. 

Thus much by way of introduction. It is proposed upon early future oc- 
casions to enlarge farther on the subject of steam, both as applied to arts 
and commerce, and to war. We do not fear its proving a dull subject, save 
as it may be handled in an imperfect manner,—as the universal admission 
of its importance will be likely to keep awake public attention. 
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THE RENEGADO. 


A SKETCH OF THE CRUSADES. 


how faint and feebly dim 

The fame that could accrue to him, 

Who cheered the band, and waved the sword 

A traitor in a turbaned horde. Siece or Corintua. 


For well nigh two long years had the walls of Acre rung to the war- 

cries and clashing arms of the contending myriads of Christian and Ma- 

hommetan forces, while no real advantage had resulted to either army, 

from the fierce and sanguinary struggles that daily alarmed the apprehen- 

sions, or excited the hopes of the besieged. The rocky heights of Carmel 

now echoed to the flourish of the European trumpet, and now sent back the 
wilder strains of the Arabian drum and cymbal. On the one side were mus- 
tered the gigantic warriors of the western forests, from the wild frontiers 
of Germany, and the shores of the Baltic; while on the other were assem- 
bled the Moslems of Egypt, Syria, and Arabia, the wandering tribes from 
the Tigris to the banks of the Indus, and the swarthy hordes of the Mauri- 
tanian desart. Nota day passed unnoted by some bloody skirmish or pitched 
battle,—at one time the soldan forced his way into the beleaguered city, and 
the next moment the crusaders plundered the camp of the Mahommetan. 
As often as by stress of weather the European fleet was driven from its 
blockading station, so often were fresh troops poured in to replace the ex- 
hausted garrison; and as fast as the sword of the infidel, or the unsparing 
pestilence, thinned the camp of the crusaders, so fast was it replenished by 
fresh swarms of pilgrims, burning with enthusiastic ardor, and aspiring to 
re-establish the dominion of the Latin kings within the precincts of the Holy 
City. 

Suddenly, however, the aspect of affairs was altered—a change took 
place in the tactics of the Paynim leaders,---a change which, in the space 
of a few weeks, wrought more havoc in the lines of the invaders than 
months of open warfare. The regular attacks of marshalled front and 
steady fighting, wherein the light cavalry of the Turkish and Saracen tribes 
invariably gave way before the tremendous charges of the steel-clad knights, 
were exchanged for an incessant and harassing war of out-posts. Nota 
drop of water could be conveyed into the Christian camp, unless purchased 
by a tenfold effusion of noble blood; not a picquet could be placed in ad- 
vance of their position, but it was inevitably surrounded and cut off; not a 
messenger could be despatched to any Latin city, but he was intercepted, 
and his intelligence rendered subservient to the detriment and destruction 
of the inventors. 

Nor was it long before the author of this new system was discovered. In 
every affair a chieftain was observed, no less remarkable for his powerful 
make—far exceeding the stature and slight, though sinewy, frame of his 
oriental followers—than for his skill in disposing his irregular horsemen so 
as to act with the greatest possible advantage against his formidable, but 
cumbrous opponents. His arms and equipment moreover, distinguished 

him yet more clearly, than his huge person, from his Paynim coadjutors. 
His brows indeed were turbaned, but beneath the embroidered shaw] and 
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glittering tiara he wore the massive cerveilliere, and barred vizor, of the 
European headpiece ; instead of the fluttering caftan and light hauberk, his 
whole form was sheathed in solid mail; the steed, which he bestrode, 
showed more bone and muscle, than the swift but slender coursers of the 
desart, and was armed on chest and croup with plates of tempered steel- 
Nor, while he avoided to risk his light armed troops against their invulne- 
rable opponents, did he himself shrink from the encounter; on the contrary, 
ever leading the attack and covering the retreat, it seemed his especial de- 
light to mingle hand to hand with the best lances of the temple. Many a 
knight had fallen beneath the sweep of his tremendous blade, and these 
not of the unknown and unregarded multitude ; for it was ever from among 
the noblest and the best, that he singled out his antagonists—his victims— 
for of all who had gone against him, not one had been known to return. 
So great was the annoyance wrought to the armies of the cross, by the 
policy as well as by the valor of the moslem chief, that every method had 
been contrived for overpowering him by numbers, or deceiving him by stra- 
tagem ; still the sagacity and foresight of the infidel had penetrated their 
deep devices, with a certainty as unerring as that with which his huge battle 
axe had cloven their proudest crests. 

To such a pitch had the terror of his prowess extended, that not content 
with the reality, in itself sufficiently gloomy, the soldiers had begun to in- 
vest him with the attributes of a superhuman avenger. It was observed,— 
that save the gold and crimson scarf which bound his iron temples, he was 
black from head to heel—stirrup, and spur, and crest, the trappings of his 
eharger, and the animal itself, all dark as the raven’s wing—that, more than 
once, since he had fought in the van of the Mussulmans, strange shouts had 
been heard ringing above the /elies of the Paynim, and repeating the hal- 
lowed war-cry of the Christian in tones of hellish derision—once too, when 
he had utterly destroyed a little band of templars, a maimed and wounded 
wretch who had eseaped from the carnage of his brethren, skulking beneath 
his lifeless horse, averred that, while careering at his utmost speed, the 
charger of the mysterious warrior had swerved in mad consternation from 
the consecrated banner which had been hurled to the earth, and that the 
sullen head of the rider had involuntarily bowed to the saddle bow as he 
dashed onward in his course of blood and ruin; and in truth, there was 
enough of the marvellous,—in the activity by which he avoided all collision 
with a superior force,—and in the victories which he bore off day by day 
from the men, who till he had come upon the stage, had only fought to con- 
quer,—to palliate, if not to justify, some vague and shadowy terrors in an 
age when the truth of supernatural interference, whether of saints or de- 
mons, was believed as implicitly as the holy writ. Men, who a few weeks 
before would have gone forth to battle against a threefold array of enemies, 
rejoicing as if to a banquet,—now fought faintly, and began to look for 
safety in a timely retreat, rather than in the deeds of their own right hands, 
as soon as they beheld the sable form of that adversary, whom all regarded as 
something more than a mere human foe, while many believed that if not an 
actual incarnation of the evil principle,—he was at least a mortal endowed 
with power to work the mischief, designed for his performance, by the 
inveterate malignity of the arch-fiend himself. And it was a fact very 
chayacteristic of the period, at which these events occurred, that the most 
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accomplished warriors of the time, bestowed as much attention on the 
framing of periapt, and spell, and all the arms of spiritual war, as on their 
mere earthly weapons, the spear, the buckler, and the steed. 

The middle watch of night was long passed, and the sky was overcast 
with heavy clouds,—what little air was stirring, came in blasts as close and 
scorching, as though they issued from the mouth of an oven. The camp 
of the crusaders was silent, and sleeping, all but the vigilant guards, ever 
on the alert to catch the faintest sound, which might portend a sally from 
the walls of the city, or a surprise of the indefatigable Saladin from with- 
out. In the pavilion of Lusignan, the nominal leader of the expedition—~ 
all the chiefs of the crusade had met in deep consultation, but the debate 
was ended—one by one they had retired to their respective quarters, and 
the Latin monarch was left alone, to muse on the brighter prospects, which 
were opening to his ambition, in the approach of Philip Augustus, and the 
lion-hearted Richard, at the head of such an array of gallant spirits, as 
might justify his most extravagant wishes. Suddenly his musings were 
interrupted by sounds remote at first, but gradually thickening upon his 
ear ; the faint blast of a distant trumpet, and the challenge of sentries, was 
succeeded by the hurried tramp of approaching footsteps,—voices were 
heard in eager and exulting conversation, and lights were seen marshalling 
the new-comers to the royal tent !—a few moments, and a knot of his most 
distinguished knights stood before him, and, with fettered hands, and his 
black armor soiled with dust and blood—the mysterious warrior of the 
desart, a captive in the presence of his conquerors. The narration of the 
victory was brief. A foraging party had ridden forth on the preceding 
morning, never to return!—for, instructed by his scouts, the infidel. had 
beset their march, had assaulted them at night-fall, and destroyed them to 
a man ;—but his good fortune had at last deserted him—a heavy body of 
knights, with their archers and serjeants, returning from a distant excur- 
sion, had come suddenly upon his rear, while he was prosecuting his easy 
triumph. The moslems, finding themselves suddenly compelled to act on 
the defensive, were seized by one of those panics to which all night-attacks 
are so liable,—were thrown into. confusion,—routed, and cut to pieces. 
Their commander, on the first appearance of the Christians, had charged 
with his wonted fury, before he perceived that he was deserted by all, and 
surrounded past the hope of escape—heretofore he had fought for victory,— 
now he fought for revenge and for death,—and never had he enacted such 
prodigies of valor, as now when that valor was about to be extinguished 
forever—quarter was offered to him, and the tender answered by redoubled 
blows of his weighty axe. Before he could be taken, he had surrounded 
himself with a rampart of dead, and when at length numbers prevailed, 
and he was a prisoner, so deep was the respect of the victors towards so 
gallant a foe, that all former prejudices vanished, and when he had opposed 
the first attempt to remove his vizor, he was conveyed unquestioned, and in 
all honor to the tent of the Latin king. 

The time had arrived, when further concealment was impracticable, 
The captive stood before the commander of the crusading force, and the 
rules of war, no less than the usages of that chivalrous courtesy, practised 
alike by the warriors of the west, and their oriental foemen, required that 
he should remove the visor which still concealed his features, Still, how- 
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ever, he stood motionless, with his arms folded across his breast, resembling 
rather, the empty panoply which adorns some hero’s monument, than a 
being instinct with life, and agitated by all the passions to which the mortal 
heart is liable—words were addressed to him in the Lingua Franca, or 
mixed language, which had obtained during those frequent intervals of truce, 
which characterized the nature of the holy wars,—breaking into the bloody 
gloom of strife, as an occasional ray of sunshine illuminates the day of 
storm and darkness,—but no effect was produced by their sound on the 
proud, or perhaps uncomprehending, prisoner. For a moment their former 
terrors, which had vanished on the fail of their dreaded opponent, appeared 
to have regained their ascendancy over the superstitious hearts of the unen- 
lightened warriors; many there were, who confidently expected that the 
removal of the iron mask would disclose the swart and thunder-stricken 
brow, the fiery glance, and the infernal aspect of the prince of darkness. No 
resistance was offered when the chamberlain of Guy de Lusignan stepped 
forward, and with all courtesy unlaced the fastenings of the casque and 
gorget—the clasps gave way, and scarcely could a deeper consternation, or 
a more manifest astonishment, have fallen upon the beholders, had the king 
of terrors himself glared forth in awful revelation from that iron panoply. 
It was no dark-complexioned Saracen, 
“In shadowed livery of the burnished sun,” 

with whiskered lip, and aquiline features, who struck such a chill by his 
appearance on every heart. The pale skin, the full blue eye, the fair curls 
that clustered round the lefty brow, bespoke an unmixed descent from the 
tribes of some northern land of mountain and forest,—and that eye, that 
brow, those lineaments, were all familiar to the shuddering circle, as the 
reflexion of their own in the polished mirror. 

One name burst at once from every lip in accents of the deepest scorn,— 
it was the name of one whose titles had stood highest upon their lists of 
fame !—whose deeds had been celebrated by many a wandering minstrel 
even among the remote hills of Caledonia, or the morasses of green Erin !— 
the valor of whose heart, and the strength of whose arm had been related 
far and near by many a pilgrim!-—whose untimely fall had been mourned 
by many a maid beside the banks of his native Rhine !-—“ Arnold of Fal- 
kenhorst !? The frame of the culprit was convulsed, till the meshes of his 
linked mail clattered from the nervous motion of the limbs which they en- 
closed,—a crimson flush passed across his countenance, but not a word 
escaped from his lips, and he gazed straight before him with a fixed, un- 
meaning stare, how sadly changed from the glance of fire which would so 
short a time ago have quelled with its indignant lightning the slightest 
opposition to his indomitable pride. 

For an instant all remained petrified, as it were, by wonder and vexation 
of spirit,—the next moment a fierce rush towards the captive, with naked 
weapons, and bended brows, threatened immediate destruction to the 
wretched renegado. 

Scarcely, however, was this spirit manifested, before it was checked by 
the Grand Master of the Temple who stood beside the seat of Lusignan.--- 
He threw his venerable person between the victim and the uplifted weapons 
that thirsted for his blood--- 

“ Forbear,”-he cried in the deep tones of determination,-~“ Forbear,—- 
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soldiers of the cross, and servants of the Most High !—will ye contaminate 
your knightly swords with the base gore of a traitor to his standard—a 
denier of his God ?---fitter the axe of the headsman, or the sordid gibbet for 
the recreant and coward !--say forth—Beau Sire de Lusignan,—-have I 
spoken well?” 

“Well and nobly hast thou spoken, Amaury de Montleon,” replied the 
monarch; “by to-morrow’s dawn, shall the captive meet the verdict of his 
peers, and if they condemn him,—by the cross which I wear on my breast, 
and the faith to which I trust for salvation,—shall he die like a dog on the 
gallows, and his name shall be infamous for ever!—Lead him away, Sir 
John de Crespigny,---and answer for your prisoner with your head,—and 
you, fair sirs, meet me at sunrise in the tilt-yard--there will we sit in judg- 
ment before our assembled hosts, and all men shall behold our doom,— 
till then, farewell !” 

In the dogged silence of despair was the prisoner led away, and in the 
silence of sorrow and dismay, the barons of that proud array passed away 
from the presence of the king,---and the night was again solitary and 
undisturbed. 

It wanted a full hour of the appointed time for the trial, when the swarm- 
ing camp poured forth its many-tongued multitudes to the tilt-yard. The 
volatile Frenchman, the proud and taciturn Castilian, the resolute Briton, 
and the less courtly knights of the German empire, crowded to the spot. 
It was a vast enclosure surrounded with palisadoes, and levelled with the 
greatest care, for the exhibition of that martial skill on which the crusaders 
set so high a value, and provided with elevated seats for the judges of the 
games,---now to be applied to a more important and awful decision. The 
vast multitude was silent---every feeling absorbed in breathless expectation, 
—every brow was knit, and every heart was quivering with that sickening 
impatience, which makes us long to know all that is concealed from our 
vision by the dark clouds of futurity, even if that all be the worst— 


“The dark and hideous close, 
Even to intolerable woes.”"— 


This expectation had already reached its highest pitch,—--when, as the sun 
reared his broad disk in a fiood of radiance above the level horizon of the 
desart, a mournful and wailing blast of trumpets announced the approach 
of the judges,---arrayed in their robes of peace, with their knightly belts and 
spurs, rode the whilome monarch of Jerusalem, and the noblest chiefs of 
every different nation, which had united to form one army under the gui- 
dance of one commander. Prelates, and peers, and knights,---all who had 
raised themselves above the mass, in which all Were brave and noble, by 
distinguished talents either of war, or peace, had been convoked to sit in 
judgment on a cause, which concerned no less the welfare of the holy 
church and the interests of religion, than the discipline and laws of war. 
The peers of France and England, and the dignitaries of the empire,— 
many of whom were present, although their respective kings had not yet 
reached the shores of Palestine,--were clad in their robes and caps of main- 
tenance, the knights in the surcoats and collars of their orders, and the pre- 
lates in all the splendor of pontifical decoration. A strong body of knights, 
whose rank did not as yet entitle them to seats in the council, were mar- 
shalled, like pillars of steel in full caparison of battle, around the listed 
Vou. L 24 
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field, to prevent the escape of the prisoner, no less than to guard his persom 
from premature violence, had such been attempted by the enthusiastic and 
indignant concourse. 

Arnold of Falkenhorst, stripped of his Moorish garb, and wearing in its 
stead, his discarded robes of knighthood, his collar and blazoned shield 
about his neck, his golden spurs on his heel, and his swordless scabbard 
belted to his side,---was placed before his peers to abide their verdict ; be- 
side him stood a page, displaying his crested burgonet and the banner of 
his ancient house, and behind him a group of chosen warders, keeping a 
vigilant watch on every motion.-—But the precaution seemed needless ; the 
spirits of the prisoner had sunk, and he seemed deserted alike by the almost 
incredible courage which he had so often displayed, and by the presence of 
mind for which he had been so widely, and so justly, famous. His counte- 
nance, even to his lips, was as white as sculptured marble, and his eyes 
had a dead and vacant glare, and scarcely did he seem conscious of the pur- 
pose for which that multitude was collected around him. Once, and once 
only, as his eye fell upon the fatal tree, which cast its long shadow in ter- 
rible distinctness across the field of judgment, with its accursed noose, and 
the ministers of blood around it, a rapid and convulsive shudder ran through 
every limb; it was but a momentary affection, and when passed, no sign of 
emotion could be traced in his person, uniess it were a slight and almost 
imperceptible rocking of his whole frame from side to side, as he stood 
awaiting his doom. Utter despondency seemed to have taken possession 
of his whole soul, and the soldier who had looked unmoved into the very 
eye of death in the field, sunk like the veriest coward under the appre- 
hensions of that fate which he had no longer the resolution to bear like 
a man. 

The herald stepped forth in his quartered tabard, and crown of dignity, 
and the trumpeter by his side, blew a summons on his brazen instrument 
that might have waked the dead: while the sounds were yet ringing in the 
ears of all, the clear voice of the king at arms cried aloud—‘ Arnold of 
Falkenhorst, count, banneret, and baron, hear!---Thou standest this day 
before thy peers, accused of heresy and treason---a forsworn and perjured 
knight—-a deserter from thy banner, and a denier of thy God---leagued with 
the pagan dogs against the holy church---a recreant, a traitor, and a rene- 
gado---with arms in thine hands wert thou taken battling against the cross 
which thou didst swear to maintain with the best blood of thy veins !--- 
speak !---dost thou disavow the deed ?” 

The lips of Arnold moved, but no words came forth---it seemed as if 
some swelling convulsion of his throat smothered his utterance ;---there was 
a long pause, all expecting that the prisoner would seek to justify his de- 
fection, or challenge---as his last resource---the trial by the judgment of 
God ; the rocking motion of his frame increased, and it almost appeared as 
if he were about to fall upon the earth. The trumpet’s din again broke the 
silence, and the herald’s voice again made proclamation. 

“ Arnold of Falkenhorst, speak now! or hear thy doom! and then for- 
ever hold thy peace!” No answer was returned to the second summons,— 
and, at the command of Lusignan, the peers and princes of the crusade 
were called upon for their award. Scarce had he ceased, before the assem- 
bled judges rose to their feet like a single man ; in calm determination, they 
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laid each one his extended hand upon his breast, and like the distant mut- 
terings of thunder, was heard the fatal verdict,—‘‘ Guilty upon mine honor.” 
The words were caught up by the myriads that were collected around, and 
shouted till the welkin rang.—‘ Guilty, guilty,—to the gibbet with the 
traitor.” As soon as the tumult was appeased, Guy de Lusignan arose 
from his lofty seat, and—the herald making proclamation after him—pro- 
nounced the judgment of the court. ‘ Arnold of Falkenhorst, whilome count 
of the empire,—belted knight,—and sworn soldier of the eross,—by thy 
peers hast thou been tried, and by thy peers art thou condemned !—T raitor, 
recreant, and heretic,—discourteous gentleman,—false knight, and fallen 
Christian,—hear thy doom !—The crest shall be erased from thy burgonet, 
—the spurs shall be hewn from thine heels,—the bearings of thy shield 
shall be defaced,--the name of thine house shall be forgotten!—To the 
holy church are thy lands and lordships forfeit !—On the gibbet shalt thou 
die like a dog, and thy body shall be food for the wolf and the vulture !” 

“It is the will of God,” shouted the assembled nations, “it is the will of 
God !”—-As soon as the sentence was pronounced,—painful, degrading, ab- 
horrent as that sentence was,—some portion of the prisoner’s anxiety was 
relieved, at least his demeanor was more firm,—he raised his eyes, and 
looked steadily upon the vast crowd, which was exulting in his approaching 
degradation.—If there was no composure on his brow, neither was there 
that appearance of abject depression, by which his soul and body had ap- 
peared to be alike prostrated. Nay, for an instant his eye flashed, and his 
lip curled, as he tore the collar of knighthood and the shield from his 
neck, and cast them at the feet of the herald, who was approaching to fulfil 
the decree. 

“J had discarded them before,” he said, “nor does it grieve me now 
to behold them thus.” Yet, notwithstanding the vaunt, his proud spirit 
was stung,—stung more deeply by the sense of degradation, than by the fear 
of death,—tae spurs, which had so often goaded his charger to glory, amidst 
the acclamations and admiration of thousands, were hacked from his heels 
by the sordid cleaver,—the falcon crest, which had once been a rallying 
point and a beacon amidst the dust and confusion of the fight, was shorn 
from his casque,—the quarterings of many a noble family were erased from 
his proud escutcheon, and the shield itself reversed, and hung aloft upon 
the ignominious tree. The pride, which had burst into a momentary blaze 
of indignation, had already ceased to act upon his flagging spirits,—and, 
when a confessor was tendered to him, and he was even offered the privi- 
lege of re-admission within the pale of the church, he trembled. “ The 
crime—if crime there be—is his,” he said, pointing towards Guy de Lusignan, 
“ ] had served him, and served the cross, as never man did, had he not 
spurned me with injury, and disgraced me before his court, when I sought 
the hand of her whom I had rescued by my lance from Paynim slavery.— 
Had I been the meanest soldier in the Christian army, my deeds had won 
meatitle to respect, at least, if not to favor.—De Lusignan and his haughty 
daughter drove me forth to seek those rights and that honor from the grati- 
tude of the infidel, which were denied by my brothers in arms.—If I am a 
sinner, he made me what I am, and now he slays me for it.—I say not, let 
him give me the hand which he then denied me,—but let him spare my 
life, and I am again a Christian, my sword shall again shine in the van of 
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his array,—the plots, the stratagems, the secrets of the Moslem shall be 
his,—I, even I, the scorned and condemned renegado, can do more to replace 
de Lusignan on the throne of Jerusalem, than the lances of ten thousand 
crusaders, aye, than the boasted prowess of Cour de Lion, or the myriads 
of France and Austria.—All this will I do for him, all this, and more—if 
he but grants me life !—I cannot---I dare not die !—What said I?7—I a Fal- 
kenhorst and dare not !” 

“Thy life is forfeit !’—replied the unmoved priest,—“ thy life is forfeit, 
and thy words are folly. For who would trust a traitor to his liege lord, 
—a deserter of his banner, and a denier of his faith?—Death is before 
thee,—death and immortality! beware lest it be an immortality of evil, 
and despair,—of the flame that is unquenchable--of the worm that never 
dies !—I say unto thee, put not thy trust in princes, but turn thee to him, 
who alone can say, thy sins be forgiven.—Bend thy knee before the throne 
of grace,—pluck out the bitterness from thine heart, and the pride from thy 
soul,—and ‘though thy sins be redder than scarlet, behold they shall be 
whiter than snow!’ Confess thy sins and repent thee of thy transgres- 
sions, and he who died upon the mount for sinners, even he shall open unto 
thee the gates of everlasting life.” 

“It is too late !’—replied the wretched culprit,—“ it is too late !—If I die 
guilty, let the punishment light on those who shall have sent me to my 
last account.---Away, priest, give me my life or leave me !” 

“ Slave,”—-cried the indignant priest,—“ slave and coward, perish,---and 
be thy blood, and the blood of Him whom thou hast denied, upon thine own 
head !” 

Not another word was spoken. He knew that all was hopeless,---that he 
must die, unpitied and despised,—-and in sullen silence he yielded himself 
to his fate. The executioners led him to the fatal tree—his arms were 
pinioned—the noose adjusted about his muscular neek—in dark and gloomy 
despair, he looked for the last time around him; he gazed upon the lists, 
which had so often witnessed the display of his unrivalled horsemanship, 
and echoed to the applauses which greeted his appearance on the field of 
mimic war,—he gazed on many a familiar, and once friendly face—all 
scowling on him in hatred and disdain; heart-sick, hopeless, and dismay- 
ed, he closed his aching eyes; and as he closed them, the trumpets to 
whose cheering sound he had so often charged in glory, rang forth the sig- 
nal of his doom!—The pullies creaked hoarsely—the rope was tightened 
even to suffocation—and the quivering frame struggled out its last 
agonies, amidst the unheeded execrations of the infuriate multitude. 

Sigh, nor word, nor struggling breath 
Heralded his way to death : 

Ere his very thought could pray, 
Unaneled he passed away, 


Without a hope from mercy’s aid, 
To the last—a Renegade. HK. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SEMI-sERiOUS OBSERVATIONS OF AN 
Iratian during his residence in 
England; by Count Pecchio. 12mo. pp. 
226. Philadelphia, Key & Biddle. This 
is a little itinerary bijou, written with a 
considerable share of spirit, and contains 
jocular though sometimes sharp satire upon 
the manners and customs of the English. 
It is well, let us say, en passant, that the 
islanders can bear so coolly the severities 
which are inflicted upon them, for now 
that counts, and princes, and great per- 
sonages have taken it into their heads to 
become authors, and that the long peace of 
Europe has given them opportunities of 
going forth to seek matter whereon to 
scribble, some of them find great holes in 
which to pick, or else endeavor to make 
them,—which is much the same thing. 
Prince Piickler Muskaw has made the at- 
tempt, with an extraordinary portion of bile 
about him ;—but our author appears to have 
done all in liberal but playful feeling, 
praising where he can, and good naturedly 
sporting where his opinions do not concur. 
That his notions cannot be infallible in 
judging of English customs, government, 
or religion, may be easily admitted, when 
it is recollected that he is an Italian,—born 
in the very bosom of despotic rule, arbitrary 
belief, and indolent but proud rank. But 
he has seen many vicissitudes, has resided 
in various countries, has a taste for letters, 
and apparently a naturally candid disposi- 
tion,—all of which are great helps in the 
correction of early prejudices. Besides 
which he has, we believe, been resident in 
England altogether, during the last six or 
seven years. Still, however, the British 
constitution, and its effects upon the British 
disposition and habits, are so utterly strange, 
and inexplicable to foreigners in general, 
and we may add, to Italians in particular, 
that the Count very unconsciously raises a 
good natured laugh upon himself, at the 
time he imagines he is conjuring it up, at 
his own view of the matter. 

The Count commences with the sensa- 
tions with which he first encountered a 
London fog,—a dreary subject enough,— 
from whence he makes an excursion to the 
use of gas in that metropolis, shrewdly in- 
sinuating in the words of Sismondi, that 
*‘in London, in order to see you must wait 
till night.” He visits tea-gardens, he de- 
scribes sailors, a London Sunday, and the 
houses of parliament ;—still occasionally 
wielding his scourge, and not always 
“striking fair,” but in no instance do we 
find a passage that ecems to have the spirit 


of malevolence about it. We venture to 
give a specimen of the style in which the 
author writes, though we can ill spare the 
room, but it will give a lively idea of the 
mode in which the whole work is con- 
ducted ;—and with which we must close, 
only here assuring our readers that the 
little book is a very charming addition to 
the drawing room luxuries ;—abounding in 
sprightly sallies, and much judicious obser- 
vation. “In England, time is a revenue, 
a treasure, an inestimable commodity. The 
Englishman is not covetous of money, but 
he is supremely covetous of time. It is 
wonderful how exactly the English keep to 
their appointments. They take out their 
watch, regulate it by that of their friend, 
and are punctual at the place and hour. 
English pronunciation itself seems invented 
to save time : they eat the letters and whistle 
the words. Thus Voltaire had some reason 
to say, ‘the English gain two hours a day 
more than we do, by eating their sylla- 
bles.’ Their very language seems to be 
in a hurry: since it is in a great part com- 
posed of monosyllables, and two of them 
again are often run into one.——The Eng- 
lish talk little, I suppose, that they may not 
lose time; it is natural, therefore, that a 
nation which sets the highest value upon 
time, should make the best chronometers, 
and that all, even among the poor classes, 
should be provided with watches. The 
mail coach guards have chronometers worth 
eighty pounds sterling, because they must 
take care never to arrive five minutes past 
the hour appointed. At the place of their 
destination, relations, friends and servants 
are already collected to receive passengers 
and parcels. When a machine is so com- 
plicated as England is, it is essential for 
ae thing to be exact, or the confusion 
would be ruinous.” 


Map or tHe City or New York. J. 
Disturnell, 155 Broadway.—This is a neat 
map of the city and environs of New York; 
drawn by D. H. Burr, and engraved by J. 
Stiles & Co., expressly for a work called 
“New York as it is.’ This latter, by the 
way, is a very useful little book to strangers 
and travellers. In looking over the map 
we perceive that it contains many advan- 
tages over those which have heretofore been 
paaeren having Brooklyn and Williams- 

urg laid down as accurately and minutely 
as the city itself; the city is also divided 
into half miles, by lines drawn north and 
south, east and west, commencing at the 
City Hall; by which means, a person can 
at a glance ascertain the distances between 
any two parts of the city. Itis very neatly 
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executed, and put upin the pocket book form, 
with columns of references within the covers. 

Esen Erskine, oR THE TRAVELLER, by 
John Galt, Esq., author of Lawrie Todd, &c. 
&c., 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 424. Phila.--This is the 
latest work of a writer who has attained to 


a considerable and deserved portion of 
pepelanty. The novels of Mr. Galt, have 
all displayed an extensive acquaintance 


with human nature, but he has seldom been 
very happy in the art of throwing inci- 
dents together, nor is his style very ner- 
vous or forcible. The present work con- 
tains precisely the same class of defects as 
those that have preceded it; and it may be 
characterized, as abounding with circum- 
stances of an interesting description, pic- 
tures of human nature which only an ac- 
curate and correct observer could have 
painted, a constant variety both of scene 
and interest, yet so incongruous among 
themselves, and joined together so clum- 
sily, and in so improbable a manner, that 
they may be considered as patchwork, in 
which there is an infinite variety of beauti- 
ful pieces, but no harmonious whole, and 
presenting innumerable seams that declare 
the parts to have been connected by an ordina- 
ry of being interwoven in 
one piece. e will not say that the plot 
of this book is altogether contrary to human 
experience, because in truth such a fact 
has happened in the world once or twice, 
but it is of a nature against which our feel- 
ings are apt to revolt, and we cannot help 
thinking his invention was at a low ebb--- 
that he could not hang his incidents upon 
a better peg than the one he has selecte 
The nominal hero is little more than an 
agent in the plot, which mainly consists of 
the seduction of a wife from an amiable hus- 
band; his divorce, and her marriage with 
her seducer; the feelings and oo) of 
both the divorced parties; the death of the 
second husband; and the re-marriage of 
the lady with her first lord. 'The particu- 
lars are filled up in the course of a series of 
travels, in which Eben Erskine accompa- 
nies the bereaved and sorrowful first hus- 
band in the character of his private secre- 
tary. This book contains characters, scenic 
descriptions, and tales which are intro- 
duced; many of them are extremely good, 
and had they been connected by better ma- 
chinery, would have formed a whole highly 
creditable to the pen of any writer. The 
book concludes most comfortably with the 
marriage of Mr. Eben Erskine to the 
daughter of his patron, after a denouement 
very lamely brought about; and the latter 
days of the hero are crowned with affluence 
and happiness. There is a caustic humor 
in the style which is occasionally very 
pleasing, but there is also sometimes an af- 
tempt at smartness which can too easily be 
rceived, and which, we need hardly say, 
is sure to fail of its effects. The work on 
the whole is very amusing, and may be 
made more so, by considering each chapter 
as a distinct practical essay, and by throw- 
ing out of sight all that relates to plot and 
connected narrative. 
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Tom Loe, 2 vols. Svo. pp. 
424. Philadelphia. Carey & Hart.---Per- 
haps there is no work of light literature 
that has been more generally approved, or 
from which more copious extracts have been 
made, than the subject of the present arti- 
cle. It has been condensed in newspapers, 
and copied into magazines; there are few 
who have not read portions of it, and still 
fewer, on our side of the water, who hate 
read the whole. It is now reprinted entire, 
by the respectable publishers above named, 
and we doubt not will meet with an exten- 
sive circulation. There is a fidelity in the 
descriptions of scenes and actions, which 
every one will readily admit in the reading 
of them; yet the incidents are in such rapid 
succession, of so desperate a nature ie 
quently, and so exhausting to the physical 
system of human nature, that it is mere im- 
possibility to cram them into the profes- 
sional life of one man. For this, however, 
no one need to care,---the book conveys a 
lively idea of the smugglers, pirates, and 
desperadoes of the Caribbean Islands,---of 
the dangers to which merchant vessels have 
been, and indeed still are, liable in some of 
the passages; of the naval service, some- 
times desperate, frequently lucrative, which 
attends the protection of commercial ship- 
ping in those parts,---and of the sudden and 
awful vicissitudes of weather under which 

rsons in such aservice are liable to suf- 
er. There are the most unequivocal marks 
of the experienced seaman, and the naval 
officer in all the details, and the incidents 
are certainly given in the most graphic 
manner that it has been our fortune to pe- 
ruse for a long season. We presume that 
cheapness must have been an object in the 
eyes of the publishers, for it is, and we re- 
gret to say it, ill got up, upon a brownish 
yellow, coarse, Peper, though the typogra- 
phy is executed carefully enough. We 
could be tempted to wish that publishers 
would not cater for that extremely parsimo- 
nious feeling, which is teo often manifested 
in the case of book-publishing,---but all 
combine to compel a regard for taste in the 
material, which would assuredly do no 
harm to the taste as regards the matter. It 
might even be useful in the latter case, 
preventing persons from purchasing tras 
merely because it is cheap. 

Our table contains many other works 
which we are under the necessity of post- 
poning till the next number ; we will, how- 
ever, mention the names of two more which 
we should be sorry to leave out of the list, 
and which it is our intention to notice much 
more particularly in the ensuing month. 
These two are, 

1. A Course or Lectures on Dramatic 
Art and Literature, by Augustus W. Schle- 

el, translated from the original German by 
ohn Black, 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 442. Phila- 
delphia. Hogan & Thompson. 

2. CHaracTertstics or WoMEN., mo- 
ral, poetical, and historical. By Mrs. Jame- 
son, author of the “ Diary of an Ennuyee,”’ 
&c. 2vols. 12mo. pp. 498. Philadelphia. 
Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 
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THE DRAMA. night the splendid effusions of those who 
Tre Iracian Opera.—Bowery Tuea- have done honor to musical science,—pour- 
tTrE.—We had begun to congratulate our- ed in liquid melody from the throats of artists 
selves and the public that a taste for the who would not jar upon the most fastidious 
science of music had sprung up among us, ear, are now unheard by our citizens ;—in 
and that the light and frivolous tinkling vain do the brilliant soprano of a Pedrotti, 
which had so long pervaded our drawing the rich tenor of a Montressor, or the splen- 
rooms, would soon give place to a better did bass of a Fornisari wake the echoes of 
state of things;—that mere melody how- their walls, they do but 
ever excellent in itself, as far as it goes, ‘* Waste their sweetness on the desert air” 
would now be conjoined with harmony, de- for a few hours, and return to their habi- 
lighting the imagination as well asthe ear, tations exhausted with useless exertions, 
and that the remembrance of our musical and feeling the aeveew eae of disappoint- 
entertainments would remain with us, on ment in the fair reward of their talents. 
which to employ the scrutiny of criticism, Such were the reflections which came 
thus giving a mental treatas wellasa mere over usa few nights ago, whilst sitting be- 
gratification of the senses, instead of a re- tween the acts at the performance of “Il 
petition of those evanescent pleasures Which Pirata,” an opera in which Bellini has 
are forgotten with the sounds that gave given a profusion of the beautiful melodies 
them birth, leaving not an*impression"be- in the minor keys which so decidedly mark 
hind which could convey the idea of an_ the Italian school of the present day,—me- 
artist's hand, or of a composer’s skill. We lodies which, even without the aid of words, 
hailed with the most sincere pleasure the are able by the help of the superior acting of 
prospect of witnessing the efforts of those the principal performers, to convey in a very 
children of harmony, the Italians, in our great measure the sentiments which are from 
city, and every day added to the satisfaction time to time in the mouths of the characters. 
of our minds on finding that their first per- It is the peculiar excellency of such menas 
formances were attended with crowded Rossini, Auber, Bellini, and Mercadanti, 
houses; in the certain expectation that our that their music is so well adapted to their 
taste for that most social of all accomplish- subject, that very little glossary or help is 
ments would now rise in dignity, and needed to develope the plots and conduct of 
change from rude noises to refined and be- their pieces, even when the language in 
witching sounds. which they are performed is foreign to the 
We had already perceived that the operas ears of the auditors, and this we conceive 
of the Italian masters, inour English dress, to be pre-eminently the case in the “ Pirata.”’ 
were careering through our states witheclat © This piece has been so frequently be- 
and approbation, the Cinderella, the Maid of fore the public, that it ell now be a 
Judah, the Masaniello, and various others, work of supererogation to detail its plot, or 
drawing large audiences and receiving con- to animadvert upon it; we cannot dismiss 
tinual applause ;—the earnestness and libe- it, however, without a few remarks on the 
rality of our principal citizens in the ar- principal performers in it. 
rangements for the Italian Opera, gave as- iad first, of the lady, as in duty bound. 
surances that the feeling continued alive, We are persuaded that the talents of this 
and the principal pieces inthe operas which charming singer are such as to draw upon 
they performed were presently found on her increased applause from every real 
the music desk of every fair pianist in our lover of music; there isa truth in her tone, 
city, thus giving every encouragement to a brilliancy in herexecution, a vigor in her 
the presumption that we were about to be enunciation, and a finish in her style, that 
conversant in the science of music. Asif far surpasses any thing we have witnessed 
to crown the probability of such an issue, here for some years. She is so decidedly 
we had heard that the Zauberflote of Mo- the character she represents for the time, 
zart, the finest as well as most scientific that we admire the actress as much as 
work of that incomparable master, was in singer,—and if we must caper our admira- 
rehearsal at the Park Theatre,—and that tion with a but—it is of so trifling a nature, 
all the world of harmony was on the tip-toe that we can only consider it asa speck in the 
of expectation. In this latter case, weknew, sun. Her attitude is sometimes a little un- 
that the public would have a musical ban- graceful,—the shoulders elevated, the back 
quet, than which no finer could be foundin curved, andthe arms spread out; in truth 
the works either of earlier or later masters, we could wish an alteration here; there 
and we conceived that its appearance would can be none for the better in her vocal per- 
fix an indelible stamp upon the taste which formance. Montressor is a first rate tenor ; 
was now so happily gaining ground. we should be inclined to call him faultless, 
With all these considerations to cheerus, both as an actor and as a singer, were it not 
judge of our surprise, to find that uponthe for an occasional break, in the management 
next appearance of the Italian Troupe,—in of his falsetto—that most difficult of all vo- 
a house far better adapted for their perform- cal attainments, and dangerous to those 
ances—with talents that had already re- who use it with too great license. It is, 
ceived the meed of praise which they richly however, rarely observable, and then per- 
deserved—with renovated health to enable haps only to a practised ear; and it is no 
them to elicit those talentsto greater advan- disparagement of Montressor tg say, that 
tage than at first—that they are almost lite- Ae also fails sometimes where Rubini and 
rally playing toempty benches. Nightafier Donzellicould not succeed. Of Fornasari, 
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we would say, that he—in the Pirata, which 
is the subject before us—wants animation. 
In this he is, perhaps, restrained by the 
composer himself, who has given him most 
lugubrious notes to utter. The tones of 
Fornasari’s voice are extremely powerful 
and deep, the quality a ground bass,---many 
of his passages remind us of Lablache; but 
he has not the fire and animation of that 
singer. In the present opera, it would al- 
most appear that one of Bellini’s designs 
was to exhibit the powers of the bass singer 
in the low notes, for his part is confined 
within a very few notes. They are, how- 
ever, splendid, and rigidly correct; and 
when brought into combination with the so- 

rano and the tenore, they produce a flood of 

armony, in the highest degree delightful. 

One thing by the ir» Their proces- 
sions are ill-managed---the guards, slaves, 
attendants, &c. d&e., require drilling. The 
want of these decorums and consistencies 
often bring about the ruin of a good piece, 
by rendering it absurd in appearance. We 
recommend attention to these matters on 
the part of the stage-manager, and take 
our leave for the present, with the hearty 
wish that our infant taste may again rally, 
and permit us to do justice to this excellent 

Tae Park Tueatre.---In the beginning 
of the former article, we had occasion to 
mention the Zauberflote as being in a course 
of rehearsal, and shortly to be brought be- 
fore an American audience. This noble 
opera, of which we cannot speak too highly, 
has at length made its appearance, before 
a crowded house---every one being eager to 
witness the representation of an opera, 
which for many years has held undisputed 
sovereignty, as a piece of scientific compo- 
ition, over its contemporaries. With the 
exception of his celebrated Requiem, there 
is no work of Mozart upon which his fame 
more firmly rests, than this Magic Flute. 
It has been the admiration of every coun- 
try, and large portions have been extracted 
for every concert room. It has been got up 
here under the supervision of Mr. Horn, 
himself a chaste and correct musician, and 
the results have been highly flattering to 
his exertions. 

The overture, an universal] favorite, and 
most spirited composition, was performed 
in a manner highly creditable to the or- 
chestra. The piece itself is well got up,--- 
the scenery is very good, and some of it 
beautiful. The singers, both principal and 
accessary, were in their best voices, and 

et, the opera went down coldly. It isa 
airy tale, it is true, and consequently, the 
probabilities are continually violated in it; 
but who goes to an opera for the sake of 
the plot?” “Four and twenty black-birds 
baked in a pie,’? might do for a subject ; 
and the eriticism of literaiure should ever 

o to sleep during the representation of a 

rama where music is chief and ostensible 
attraction. 

When we say that the performers were 
all in their best voice, we by no means 
would have it understood that the perform- 
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ance itself was perfect. On the contrary, 
we are obliged to confess, though with 
painful feelings, that there were some faults 
in that part of the business, And first, as 
regards Mrs. Austin. There can be no 
doubt that she is a good musician, and pos- 
sesses good taste; indeed these properties 
are her shield from censure that would be 
fatal to some singers, for in truth she sings 
out of tune, her style is very tame, and her 
voice has not power; but she has brilliant 
execution, and has tact and skill enough 
to cover her defects. Her singing, we must 
say, was not on the whole effective in the 
iece. Mr. Jones, as the prince, sung de- 
ightfully ; his tenor is of a very fine quali- 
ty, and he uses his powers to great advan- 
tage; his acting also was very creditable, 
and phat isa me pe very seldom possessed 
by ahy but those of the Italian school. His 
whole performance was extremely good, ex- 
cept once or twice the change in the pas- 
sage from the natural voice to the falsetto, 
and it may fairly be said, that he was the 
main support of the piece, unless to him 
we add, Placide, whose comedy was rich, 
and even whose singing was respectable. 
To pass encomiums upon Placide would 
be worse than useless: his merits have 
long gained him the approbation of every 
frequenter of the drama. The most unfor- 
tunate part of the cast, we are obliged to 
say, was that of consigning the character 
of the magician to Mr. Horne. We say 
unfortunate, because we by no means in- 
tend to convey a sentiment of disparage- 
ment on the performance of that gentleman. 
He is, we know, a sound musician, and a 
singer of great taste, unhappily his voice 
has got a crack which it will never recover, 
and which, in his upper tones, is sadly too 
perceptible to be overlooked. The quality 
of tone also, of Mr. Horn’s voice, is not 
adapted to the genius of the character. ‘The 
inusic of that character was written for the 
middle bass, or for a firm baritone, and to 
sing it with even a good tenor, is to rob it 
of that rich mellowness of effect, so capti- 
vating to the senses, and so impressive. 
The song, “Though dark these caves,” 
particularly, was fitted only for such a 
voice as we have described, and it would 
then have been descriptive of that tran- 
quility which it was the “yA of Mozart to 
express. ‘Come to the bridal chamber, 
death,” was also robbed of its beauties from 
the want of that quality, which probably 
after all, the theatre was unable to supply. 
There was one song introduced by Mr 
Horn, “Dark eyed one,” which we suspect 
is of his own composition. It is a pretty 
thing enough, in triple time and a major 
key, but has not much pretension on the 
score of novelty or originality, and in com- 
mon with most of these things, there is 
little care to make the accentuation of the 
notes agree with that of the words. 

The glees and minor parts were very de- 
cently executed; but the es upon the 
whole, was not so powerful as it ought to 
have been, and which we regret, as a proof 
that musical taste is still below par. 
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